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PREFACE. 

The nucleus of this book waa gathered while the author was 
under the tutelage of Dr. A. P. Bourland, Professor of English 
Literature at George Peabody Collie for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

To this has been added material at various times, by careful 
reading and discriminating selection. 

The author desires to give expression, here, to the most pro- 
found gratitude which she feels toward all those who have either 
lent assistance in a material way or given kindly words of encour- 
agement in connection with this her most ambitious work. 

Among the number to whom she feels indebted are, Prof. John 
W. Brister, State Superintendent, Nashville, Tenn., Prof. 8. G. 
Gilbreath, President, East Tennessee Normal, Johnson City, 
Tenn., Prof. W. L. Lawrence, Tishomingo, Okla., Miss Liszie 
Lee Bloomstein, A. B. Librarian, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., Prof. P. L. Earned, Clarksville, 
Tenn., Miss Will Allen, Dromgoole, Nashville, Tenn., Prof. W. 
K. Tate, State Supervisor Rural Schools, Columbia, 8. C, Prof. 
M. W. Robinson, Nashville, Tenn., Miss Isabel Hayes, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Mrs. Laura Elvira De Bow, Dixon Springs, Tenn., 
Mrs. Rutledge Smith, Cookeville, Tenn., Hon. J. £. Faust, 
Hartsville, Tenn., Mrs. S. C. Bridgewater, Dixon Springs, Tenn. 
and Prof. Fred B. Fra2sier, Dayton, Tenn. 



INTRODUCTION. 

yfU introduction to a book is often a mere per- 
^jTl functory piece of professional work, written 
to order. Such work generally lacks the 
charm of freshness, spontaniety, and sympathy. 
With quite a different feeling I have undertaken to 
write an introduction to Mrs. Kate Lee NichoUf vol- 
ume of "Leaves from English Literature." It is not 
only a pleasure, but a privilege to be identified in 
any way with a book showing so much laborious re- 
search, conscientious study, and careful preparation. 
Within the small compass of one hundred and six- 
teen pages we have a brief, but scholarly definition 
of literature, followed by a compact, but comprehen- 
sive study of the English language, tracing its rapid 
growth through the German, Danish and Norman 
influence, but still retaining its sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
root. In passing, the author pays a splendid tribute 
to the work of King Alfred the Great in presennng 
the English language by "striking the shackles from 
the common people and making them free by zvriting 
English instead of Latin. Prior to this time no 
literature was written in English, but any thought 
or sentiment deemed worthy of preservation was 
written in Latin" 



11 INTRODUCTION 

Mrs. Nichols devotes considerable space in the 
early portion of her book to a most illuminating ac- 
count of what she very justly calls "the golden age 
of chivalry." She shows that this period — by igno- 
rant or prejudiced historians called the "Dark Ages^' 
— 1096-1400 — was a time of rare and exquisite lit- 
erary culture. . . . "From 1070- 1 170, more than 
one hundred poets lived. Poetic art was cultivated 
in all ranks," Yet, we have been taught to believe 
tliat, in the Middle Ages, the sword was mightier 
than the pen. In the next century, Chaucer arose, 
the first of that long line of illustrious bards who 
have made the English more glorious than the clas- 
sic languages of Greece and Rome. The unparal- 
leled genius of Shapespeare gave the world more 
sweetness, eloquence, and more true philosophy than 
all the classical authors combined. We can do with- 
out Oedipus and Media while we have Lear and 
Hamlet; Falstaff and Dogberry more than supply the 
place of Thraso and Prygoplinices. The tender 
grace of Juliet and Rosalind cannot be matched by 
the mere physical beauty of Helen and Cleopatra. 

The Saxon influence in English literature is shown 
not only in the time of Chaucer, but five hundred 
years later, in the poetry of Tennyson. In treating 
of the effect of chivalry in polishing the manners of 
the time, Mrs, Nichols has done merited justice to 
the monks who laboriously copied the ancient writ- 
ers, the Bible, and produced original works — chroni- 
cles, histories, biographies, mircLcle-plays, Among 
those learned monks, was Roger Bacon, who, besides 
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his literary works, was the discoverer of gunpowder; 
whether this has proved a blessing or a curse to the 
world I leave to the Peace Society to determine. 
Mrs. Nichols says that, "from the time of Venerable 
Bede to Henry IL, every writer whose works have 
been preserved and of whom anything is known, was 
either a monk or an ecclesiastic of some kind with 
but two exceptions — Alfred the Great, and an ob- 
scure Saxon writer, Ethelward. This covers a space 
of about five hundred years." Guttenburg, a Ger- 
man monk, invented printing in 1440, but this, the 
most important invention since the creation of the 
world, was not introduced into England until 1471, 
by William Caxton, and the first book published by 
him was ''The Game of the Chesse," in 1474. The 
tremendous effect of the invention of printing has 
reached its climax in this twentieth century. 

A special interest is given to the volume by the 
numerous sketches of writers, past and present, with 
a brief summary of their principal works. This is 
made more valuable by little personal touches, and 
by quotations of striking passages from some few of 
the poets. More of these would be very acceptable. 
The last sketch is that of Rudyard Kipling, of whom 
she writes : "In appearance he is short and squarely 
broad shouldered. He has black hair and mustache. 
His eyes are grey-blue and always shielded by 
glasses." 

No person can read the ''Leaves from English Lit- 
erature," even superficially, without being struck by 
the amount of time, trouble, thought and labor which 
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Mrs, Nichols has given to her work. The book is an 
excellent addition to the subject of which it treats, 
and should find a place in every library, private and 
public, as well as in the schools as a useful textbook. 
In concluding this sincerely friendly introduction 
to Mrs. NichoW "Leaves from English Literature" / 
beg to suggest that she will write a similar volume 
upon American literature. 

EUGENE L. DIDIER, 

IJ22 North Calvert Street, 
Baltimore, Md., June 15, iQis^ 
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LTTEEATTJEB DEFIITED. 

Webstbk says that Literature is " the class of writings 
distinguished for beauty of style or expression, as poeftry, 
essays, or history, in distinction from scientific treatises 
and works which contain positive knowledge/^ 

Literature is not the expression of the political, social, 
or civil life of a nation, but of the spiritual life of that 
nation. 

A man's writings do not always partake of his spiritual 
life, but that of his age. 

Dryden was pure but his poetry was adapted to his 
age. 



POBCES THAT DETEEMIlfB THE CHARACTER 

OP LITEBATUEE. 

Three great forces constitute the mainspring of all 
literature, the race, the surroundings, and the epoch. 

Races, or varieties of men, differ as much as the same 
species of lower animals. As an example, some dogs are 
valuable to the shepherd, others are useful to the hunter 
and still others are only fit to bark and bite. 

Some men are brave; some are timid; some are bom 
to rule ; some are bom to servitude; some are intelligent; 
isome are stupid. 

Taine says : ^^ A race, like the old Aryans, scattered 

5 
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\} from iStS'jQiicg^eLB far ais the Hebrides^ settled in every 

i^lixneak .spread over every grade of civilization, trans- 

• *• |fQialiefl*;tiy.*tliirty centuries of revolutions, nevertheless 

'" "Manifests *in its tongues, religions, literatures, philos- 

\J :'t ^h£^.l^ c^mmuni^ of blood and of intellect which to 

V /: .this' day* fcindfi its offshoots together/* 

^' No man liveth unto himself/' He is surrounded by 
nature and inspired by her sweetest smiles and most 
beautiful charms. He is also surrounded by his fellow- 
men. Climate has its effect. The mixing and mingling 
with other races must be considered. The form of gov- 
ernment plays an important part. It is more than prob- 
able that the landscape, the mountains, plains, etc., wield 
the chief influence under this head in the production of 
literature. 

The giant oak grows little by little each year. It be- 
gins a tender plant, but it gradually becomes strong. 
The force stored up in the preceding years enables it 
under favorable surroundings to continue its growth. 
What has gone before gives momentum to that which 
follows. The writer of any epoch has the accumulated 
force of the epochs which precede him and its influence 
will be seen and felt in his writings. 

Eace, surroundings, and epochs do not interpret every- 
thing in literature. The personal element must be 
considered. Sometimes a writer rises above his fel- 
low-men like mountain peaks above the valley below. 
Such a writer is usually called a genius and his efforts 
are seen and felt in after ages. 



INPLXJElSrCE OP CLIMATE ON LITEEATUEE. 

The character and success of the poet depend largely 
upon the material furnished. The surroundings do not 
make the poet but aid most materially. The land and 
climate too have their influences. Compare Bussta with 
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Greece and observe these influences. While Russia had 
no literary productions of note, grand old Athens was 
the very fountain-head of learning. Look back on 
Arabia in the year 662, inhabited by nomads. Up to 
that time this country noted for its fast horses had 
never contributed a single thing to the literature of 
the world. In this age Arabia was inhabited by wan- 
dering tribes, yet in one century, mark the rapid strides. 
Splendid cities, marble-paved halls, culture, and af- 
fluence are seen on every side. 

One genius, Mohammed, blazed forth and illumined 
these desert wilds. One master intellect revealed all 
these dormant beauties. The soul of one individual de- 
veloped this latent talent. Mohammed's wonderful 
imagination caused his followers to believe that he was 
inspired, but he was a great poet that misunderstood and 
mistook his mission. 

Great spirits burst forth under adverse circumstances. 
Milton rose above the dark surroundings. Shakespeare 
lived in a propitious age, when there was everything to 
nurture his talent. 



POETRY, THE OLDEST LITERATURE. 

The oldest literature extant is poetry. As an illus- 
tration, the book of Job among the Hebrews and 
Homer's Hliad among the Greeks. 

The first literature of any people is poetry. ^^As 
civilization advances poetry almost necessarily declines. 
Language, the machine of the poet, is best fitted for 
his purpose in its rudest state. Nations, like individ- 
uals, first perceive, then abstract. They advance from 
particular images to general terms. Hence the vocab- 
ulary of an enlightened society is philosophical, that of 
a half-civilized people is poetical.'' 
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THE LANGUAGE AND THE COITNTBT. 

No language has grown so fast and spread so rapidly 
as the language of the English people. From its rapid 
progress, it is thought by leading scholars that it will one 
day become the universal language. All other languages 
will be submerged in the great English sea. The liter- 
ature produced by the English speaking people is su- 
perior to the literature of any other people. 

Bead the poems of Shelley, Keats and Tennyson, and 
it will be seen that there is nothing to compare with the 
masterpieces of English Literature. Wonderful land 
where a great people have been developed ! Wonderful 
variety of contour and landscape I The southern part is 
called ^^ the land of roses '* where roses bloom profusely — 
grow everywhere — clamber upward — ^trail downward. 
The middle part is more nearly level and impresses one 
with vigor and solidity. Everything neat, trimmed, and 
pruned. Toward the north the people are more pros- 
perous. *^ Charles II. said that he was convinced that 
there was not a country in the world where one could 
spend so much time out of doors comfortably as in 
England; and he might have added that the people fully 
appreciate this fact and habitually avail themselves of 
it. — ( Montgomery. ) 



A HETEROGENEOUS LANGUAGE. 

Pbop. Max Muller in his " Lectures on the Science 
of Language " has the following to say of the English 
Language: "There is, perhaps, no language so full of 
wordis evidently derived from the most distant sources 
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as the English. Every country of the globe seems to 
have brought some of its verbal manufactures to the 
intdlectual market of England, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, Italian, Ger- 
man — nay even Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese words 
— ^lie mixed together in the English dictionary/' The 
English language has long been predominant over the 
French. In 1890 there were in the world no lower than 
111,100,000 English speaking persons in the civilized 
world, while those speaking French numbered 51,200,- 
000. Since that time, statisticians say, there has been a 
considerable increase in the use of English over French. 
It is, in fact, rapidly spreading to every corner of the 
globe. On the evidence of words alone, it would be im- 
possible to classify English with any other of the es- 
tablished stocks and stems of human speech. Leaving 
out of consideration the smaller ingredients, we find, on 
comparing the Teutonic with the Latin, Neo-Latin, or 
Norman elements in English, that the latter have a de- 
cided majority over the home-grown Saxon terms. . . 
M. Thommerel, who counted every word in the dic- 
tionaries of Eobertson and Webster, has established the 
fact, that the number of Teutonic or Saxon words 
in English amounts to only 13,230 against 29,853 words 
which can either mediately or immediately be traced to 
a Latin source : On the evidence of its dictionary, there- 
fore, and treating English as a mixed language, it 
would have to be classified together with French, Italian, 
and Spanish as one of the Eomance or Neo-Latin dia- 
lects. Languages, however, though mixed in their dic- 
tionary can never be mixed in their grammar. . . . 
We may form whole sentences in English consisting en- 
tirely of Latin or Eomance words; yet whatever there 
is left of grammar in English bears unmistakable traces 
of Teutonic workmanship What may now be called 
grammar in English is little more than the terminations 
pf the genitive isingular and nominative plural of nouns^ 
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the degrees of comparison, and a few of the persons and 
tenses of the verb. Yet the single, used as the exponent 
of the third person singular of the indicative present, is 
irrefragable evidence that in a scientific classification of 
languages, English, though it did not retain a single 
vrord of Saxon origin, would have to be classed as Saxon, 
and as a branch of the great Teutonic stem of the Aryan 
family of speech/' 



THE POSITION OP THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AS 

A NATION. 

The question to be studied is, ^'What position does 
the English people occupy in the family of nations? '* 

Qo back thousands of years where Abraham was tend- 
ing his flocks. Traveling in a north-easterly direction, 
we come to the Caspian sea which was then a large body 
of water. There we find an agricultural people called 
Aryans. Prom some unknown cause, these people sev- 
eral centuries ago, were seized with a spirit of emigra. 
tion. ^^ The most probable reason as yet assigned for the 
migration of the Aryans is this: The Asiatic Mediter- 
ranean, which at first covered, besides the bed of the 
Caspian and Aral, a vast region which is now desert, 
slowly shrank, so that in the course of ages what was a 
rich region on its shores became, in consequence of the 
decreasing rain-fall, a desert. This drove the Aryans, 
increaising in numbers as they were, to seek new homes 
elsewhere. What makes this more probable is the fact 
that the same process is going on to this day : the Cas- 
pian and the Aral are slowly drying up, and the whole 
region in their neighborhood bids fair to become in 
process of time entirely iminhabitable/' — (Hutson.) 

One body of the Aryans went south — then east^ and 
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developed the Hindoo nation. Those that remained 
there developed the Persian nation. The main body 
went down into a beautiful plain and developed the 
Greeks. Another down to Italy and developed the 
Latins. 

*^The first tribes to migrate were those that moved 
westward, and of these it is believed that the KELTS 
(or CELTS) were the earliest.'' The Kelts (or Celts) for 
a long time occupied much of Europe. They continued 
to travel westward till they reached the sea-coast. Sev- 
eral centuries B. C, the Celts occupied the territory of 
Britain, or England. 



EAELY LIFE OP THE AEYANS. 

"It is through ancient poems and the witness of 
language that we are able to re-construct the life led by 
the early Aryans. Prom the fact that they developed in- 
flected forms of speech before they settled into nation- 
alities, we know that they must have remained for many 
ages first in the hunter then in the herdsman stage of 
development.*' — (Hutson. ) 

The Aryans, comparatively speaking, had attained full 
manhood of character and speech before they attempted 
to conquer the savage tribes of Europe and Asia, and es- 
tablish societies or governments of their own. 



SOME TEAITS OP CHAEACTEE. 

These is no evidence from a study of the early Aryan 
language that these people knew anything of war till 
they l^t their original homes in Bactria and Sogdiana. 
They were a peaceful race. 
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Prom the earliest dawn of social life they believed in 
the institution of marriage. Polygamy was not recog- 
nized by them. Jason attempts to violate the marriage 
rite by taking a second wife with disastrous resulte. 
*^ The whole argument of both the great Homeric poems 
is based upon tiie sacredness of the institution of mar- 
riage.'^ — (llutson. ) 

The Aryans were *' f air^haired and blue-eyed/* 



A KNOWLEDGE OP THE AEYANS IMPOETANT. 

It is important to know something of the Aryan 
race and its development because the English people^ as 
well as the other great civilized nations of Europe^ trace 
their origin to this common stock. 

To-day the Aryans are the rulers of the world. They 
have greatly improved upon the lessons in civilization 
given them by the Hamitic and Semitic races. Strange 
as it may seem they have cherished those religious 
truths which they have received from Semitic sources 
and spread them abroad to the remotest parts of the 
earth. Literature, science, and art, as civil liberty have 
flourished under Aryan rule. 



LIST OP THE EACES. 
Hindoo. 
Persian. 
Greek. 
Latin. 

Celts. — ^Irish, Welsh, and Scots. 
Teutonic. 
Scandinavian. 
Slavonic. 
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BABLT LANGUAGE. 
TEUTONIC BRANCH DIVIDED. 

1st. Gothic, or High German. 2nd. Low Gennan — 
from which the Dutch, Flemish, Frisian, and English. 
3rd. Scandinavian. 



NATIONALITY AND EELIGION EFFECTED BY 

LANGUAGE. 

We have a Teutonic Language and a Teutonic na- 
tionality. Wherever a Teutonic Language is found a 
Teutonic religion will also be found. Wherever a Latin 
Language is found the Catholic religion dominates. As 
example, take Spain, Portugal, Italy, Mexico, The South 
American States, and France — all Latins, therefore 
Catholics. All of Austria is Protestant except the Hun- 
garian element. England is a composite nation, there- 
fore many religions prevail. The basis of English life, 
Teutonic invaders — anglo Saxons, The Danes made the 
second invasion. Then the Normans came in 1066 with 
^' William the Conqueror.'' The Normans or Scandina- 
vians brought French style into our English Language. 

The French Languge is derived from the Latin — 
hence so many Latin derivatives in our language to-day. 



LANGUAGES: KINDS OF AS TO FOEM; EF- 
FECTS OF FEINTING AND CIVILIZATION. 

1st. Monosyllabic — one syllable. Example, the 
Chinese language. The Chinese say, " He is like God/' 
Printing was invented just at that stage, thence no 
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change in their language. Undoubtedly the develop- 
ment of the Chinese language was by their growth in 
civilization, because it has a tendency *'to check the 
progress of development in language, and to fix it at the 
stage which it has reached at the time when the hunter 
or the herdsman life has given way to that of the farmer, 
the artisan, and the merchant/' 

2nd. Agglutinative — ^when the words begin to flow 
together, as the language of the Mexican and North 
American Indin, Example : ^^ He is Godlike.'' 

3rd. Inflectional — Latin, Greek. Example : '* He la 
Godly." 

4th. Analytical — English Language. Example: 
Saxon is derived from the name of a weapon ^' seax.^ 



THE CHANGES IN WOEDS. 

"Languages like everything else in the world, are 
constantly changing. Before the days of printing a 
thousand years would serve to disguise a language com- 
pletely. People speaking the same language might sep- 
arate as the Teutonic tribes did, and in a few hundred 
years their languages would be as different as the Dutch 
and the German are. 

" A language changes by means of its words. Some 
words drop out of use, a great many new words come 
into use, and some old words change spelling or pronun- 
ciation or meaning, or all three. We go to the dictionary 
to flnd the correct words, but the dictionary makers have 
to revise their big books every ten years to keep track 
of the language. Chaucer wrote a little over five hun- 
dred years ago, and we can hardly believe that he wrote 
in English. Shakespeare and Bacon wrote three hundred 
years ago, and we want their spelling modernized be* 
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fore we can read it well. Words drop out of use — ^be- 
come obsolete, we say — ^for various reasons. Sometimes a 
better word crowds out a poorer one. Hundreds of 
words have been lost because customs or systems or pas- 
times have changed. When feudalism and chivalry and 
knighthood died out the special words that went with 
them died out too. When archery and hawking gave 
place to the use of guns the words that went with them 
were dropped except in a few instances, and in these the 
words changed meaning. Thus * mosquet/ the name of 
the hawk trained to purisue the game in the air, became 
'musket/ the name of the gun which did tiie same 
work.'* 

With the coming of new sciences and new machines, 
new methods and customs, a hundred thousand new 
words have come into the language. Even our slang 
changes to keep up to date. A man is no longer mis- 
taken in his conclusions, or is " uncertain ^' or " erratic ; '' 
he is '^ oflE his base, or off his trolley.'* 

The Anglo-Saxon made many new words by simply 
changing the vowel. 

Thus we have ''sing, sang, sung,'* and most of the 
forms of the so-called " strong '* verbs. 

''Sip, sup,'* "sop,** "soup,** are all from the same 
word, but a different meaning has attached to each. 

" Shrub ** and " scrub ** are the same word, and illus- 
trate this method of branching. 

In early English, also, vowels and consonants were 
ea;sily interchanged. "Brunt** and '•burnt** were the 
same word, also " Brid ** and " bird.** 

Chaucer writes : 

"Herkneth the blissful briddies, how they sing,** 
where we would say birdies. 

Some words have changed form several times, while 
the meaning has remained the same. Thus "quinsy** 
came into the language as " squinacy,** then changed to 
"squinsy,** and finally became "quinsy.** 
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But the most interesting changes that words have 
undergone are not in the form but in the meaning. 
Many common words have once had a meaning very 
different from the one we now give them. " Silly '' once 
meant blessed. " Thou silly babe/' the poet writes. 
" Fond *' meant foolish. A " fond father '' was a foolish 
father. Milton writes: 

" Doth God exact day labor, light denied? '' 

*^ I fondly ask/' meaning, " I foolishly ask.** A *' pas- 
senger *' was one who was passing along the highway — ^a 
foot traveler. Now it means one carried by public con- 
veyance. "A journey'* meant a day's travel. 

" You'd think 'twas a journey to Twickenham town.'' 
Now a journey may mean a trip across continents or 
around the world. 

^^Eather" is the comparative form of an old word, 
*^ rathe," meaning ^^ early : " 

*^The rathe primrose." 

Now we have made it mean " somewhat," and we have 
lost the first meaning entirely when we say "you are 
rather late." 

"Knave" was the English word for "boy." Mis- 
chievous boys know how the change came about. 

A " villain " was one who lived in the villa or village 
outside the lord's castle. 

"Miscreant" meant an unbeliever or infidel. A 
"crafty" man was a man who followed some craft or 
trade. 

"Dunce" was the name applied to the followers of 
Duns Scotus, one of the acutest reasoners in all the 
Middle Ages. 

" Carriage " is another Word that has greatly changed. 
When the " authorized version " of the Bible was made 
just three hundred years ago, "carriage" meant what 
one was carrying — ^his bundles or baggage — ^not what was 
canning him. In the Book of Samuel you read how 
" David left his carriage in the hand of the keeper of 
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the carriage and ran into the army and saluted his breth- 
ren/' But you must not think that David was traveling 
in a carriage, and got out of it to go and see his brethren. 
Also in Acts 21 : 15 we read, ^^ ^d after those days we 
took up our carriages and went up to Jerusalem/' 

In Thessalonians we read, in speaking of the resur- 
rection, *' We which are alive, and remain unto the com- 
ing of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are 
aisleep/' where ^* Prevent '' means '^ to go before,'' instead 
of to hinder or to stop, as it now means. 

We qannot understand Luke 11 : 48, '* Ye allow the 
deeds of your fathers " till we know that " allow *' used 
to mean ^^ praise/' 

^' Presently," for us, means ^^ pretty while," but when 
Shakespeare wrote, ^* each " meant " immediately/' In 
the play of " Hamlet/' where Polonius says, " Hamlet, 
the queen would speak with you, and presently," Hamlet 
answers, ^^ Then I will come to my mother by-and-by/' 
We would now say it, ^' The queen would speak with you, 
and immediately/' " Then I will come to my mother at 
once/' I suspect that there is a long history of laziness 
in the change. 

Sometimes words keep their original meaning, but 
become too light for serious writing. No one now 
speaks of the head as the ^^ pate," or ^^ noddle " unless in 
a joking way, but these were once the proper and serious 
words for ^^ head/' 

*^ Skipped out " is now a slang phrase, but in one of 
the early English translations of the Bible we read, 
^' Paul and Barnabas rent their clothes and skipped out 
among the people." In the same translation we read, 
'* A flock of angels," and *^ My beloved cometh hopping 
upon the mountains," and ^'The Lord trounced Sisera 
and all his host/' none of which would be thought serious 
enough for Bible language to-day. 

Some words have changed by limitation only. ^^ Phy- 
sician" was one who studied any science. Now it is 
limited to a student of medical science. 
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" Girl '' once meant a young person of either sex, as 
also did ''maid/* We still keep something of the old 
meaning when we speak of a young orator making his 
'' maiden *' speech. 

''Widow'' used to mean a bereaved man or woman, 
either one ; and when we say a " widow woman '' we are 
remembering the time when a widow woman must be dis- 
tinguished from a widow man. 

We have sometimes crowded a whole sentence into a 
single word. Our word for farewell is one of these. In 
ShaJkespeare's time one said to his friends at parting, 
*' God be wi* ye.'' From that time we have clipped it 
more and more, till now it has come to be simply " good- 
by." But it is surely pleasant to remember when we 
bid our friends good-by that we are saying to them in 
good old Saxon phrase, " God be with yoxu** 



THE WORD STAE. 

There is no older word in the English language than 
" star," for it is not only from the tongue of our earliest 
known ancestors, the Aryans, a united people many 
thousands of years ago, but it is an Aryan root that has 
been preserved to us through the ages that have no his- 
tory excepting that which comes from a scientific study 
of the languages. None of our sister languages has 
preserved this root so much unchanged as has the 
English, though it is found in all of the family. The 
Dutch come nearly as close with their " ster " and the 
Old High German is a little further off with " sterro." 
The Anglo-^Saxon has "steorra," the Sanscrit "stri,-'' 
the Icelandic "stjama," the Latin "stella" and the 
Greek " astar." 

The other branches of the language have their "star** 
words nearly as close to the root, and they all use the 
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wbrd^ not in the sense of brightness, but in the sense of 
strewn or spread, that which spreads out or dispenses, a 
star being a dispenser of light. 

When our ancestors had intelligence sufficient to 
thoughtfully observe the stars and began to be able to 
speak of them they used the word " star '' as conveying 
the idea of a something which scatters light. From this 
same root has grown scores of words wMch contain the 
idea of scattering, dispensing, spreading out and strew- 
ing. The careful reader of the dictionary will notice 
them in many places. " Straws '^ that ^^ show which way 
the wind blows '* are from the same root, because in the 
word is the idea of that which is scattered or strewn. 

*' Strew '' and *^ strewn '^ are among the many children 
of '^ star ^ and even such words ais '^ consternation '' and 
*' stree '' come from it. The idea is in *^ consternation '* 
through the Latin *' constemere,'' to bestrew, throw 
down, prostrate. Consternation metaphorically throws 
you down and, ^'streef conveys the same thought of 
something spread out, strewn with protecting substances 
or paved. 

It is such little words as '^ star*' appearing in so many 
different languages, always having the same underlying 
meaning, that tell us of the union that must have ex- 
isted between the peoples whose descendants have pre- 
served the words. 



LANGUAGE DEFINED. 



Quotations from '* Study of Words '' by Trench. 

*^ Language then is fossil poetry. . . . Many a 
single word also is itself a concentrated poem, having 
stores of poetical thought and imagery laid up in it. 

^'He who to that Greek word which signifies that 
'* which will endure to be held up to and judged by the 
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sunlighV^ gave first its ethical signification of the 
word ' sincere ' or * truthful ' . . . can we den; to 
him the poet^s feeling and eye ? 

*^ Many a man has gazed, we are sure, at the jagged 
and indented mountain ridges of Spain, before one 
called them * sierras * or ' saws,' the name by which now 
they are known, as Sierra Morena, Sierra Nevada, but 
that man coined his imagination into a word which will 
endure as long as the everlasting hills which he named.'' 

^^ Ood did not teach man words, as one of us teaches a 
parrot, from without ; but gave him a capacity, and then 
evoked the capacity which he gave." 

Impressions that when past might be dissipated for* 
ever, are by their connection with language always 
within reach. 

Thoughts of themselves are perpetually slipping out of 
the field of immediate mental vision; but the name 
abides with us, and the utterance of it restores them in a 
moment. 

^^ Language is an ark from the past to the present, 
riding above the waterfloods that have swept away or 
submerged every landmark and memorial of bygone ages 
and vanished generations of men.'' 

" Words convey the mental treasures of one period to 
the generations that follow; and laden with this, their 
precious freight, they sail safely across gulfs of time 
in which empires have suffered shipwreck, and the lan- 
guages have sunk into oblivion." 



THE SAXON INPLTTENCB. 

^' This tribe of Saxons had, by accident or wise leader* 
ship, happened upon the very country best suited to 
them. A fertile island, cut off from the rest of the 
world, and with room also that each one might with his 
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family have room for a kingdom of his own. This, with 
as little machinery of government as possible, and yet all 
Teady to combine as equals in self-defense. But as they 
made their land productive, as they became rich, they 
became the prey of other peoples from northwestern 
Germany and what is now the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and were forced to defend their possessions and their 
customs against Angles, Danes and ISTormans. 

It is a curious feature of the abiding, unrelenting pur- 
pose of these Saxons to govern themselves, and to be let 
alone, that, though they were conquered in turn by 
Angles, Danes and Normans, they swallowed up all three 
in the end and imposed their customs, their language, 
their habit of mind and their institutions upon each of 
the invaders in turn. They would have nothing to do 
with the half -developed feudalism of Angles and Danes, 
nor with the fully developed feudalism of William the 
Conqueror and his followers. The Conqueror claimed 
that the land wais his and that every holder of land owed 
fealty to him personally. It took about a hundred years 
for tike Saxon idea to prevail over this feudalistic notion, 
and the result was Magna Charta. The Magna Charta 
wrested from King John by the Norman barons, was 
in reality the shaking oflE of personal allegiance to a 
chieftain by the Norman barons, aided by the Saxon 
gentry, who had finally imbued them also with their own 
love of independence and a free government. They in- 
sisted then, and have maintained ever since, that they 
derived their rights, their liberties and their laws, not 
from a king, but from themselves. In the days of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, their king was elective, though 
chosen from the reigning house. As late as 1689 the 
commons voted that King James had abdicated and that 
the throne was vacant ! They chose their own rulers and 
no doubt would do so again to-day if necessary. It is 
much too long a story to go, step by step, through the 
recital of this development. It concerns us here only to 
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note these unchanging characteristics of the race, main- 
tained and strengthened through centuries of war, 
tumult and conquest. 

While we owe all the statelier superstructure of the 
language, almost all articles of luxury, all having to do 
with the chaise, with chivalry, with personal adornment, 
to the Normans — ^* castle^* and "palace^' may have 
reached us from the Normans — ^to the Saxons we owe 
far dearer names, the " house,*' the ** roof,*' the ^^ home,*' 
the '' hearth/' 

The names of almost all animals so long as they are 
alive are Saxon, when dressed and prepared for food, 
become Norman; Thus: "ox,'* ^^ steer,*' "cow,** are 
Saxon, but ^*beef*' is Norman; "calf is Saxon, but 
"veal** Norman; "sheep** is Saxon, but "mutton** 
Norman. The Saxon tended them to appear on the 
table of hia " Norman ** lord. 



OEIGINAL INSPIEATION OF ENGLISH LITER- 

ATITRE. 



•• 



Anglo-Saxon was spoken by the English before the 
Norman Conquest and the literature then was inflec- 
tional. This great change is due to a few great causes. 

The Saxons lived south of the Thames river and the 
Angles south of the Huber, their territory extending to 
the Firth of Forth. 

They lived in families together. 

" Shire ** means that which is cut off, or the part in 
which one family lived. A " county ** was several shires 
grouped together. The Anglo-Saxons always chose 
their own leaders. 

The first Inspiration was Beowulf — a group of songs, 
recounting the deeds of the hero, Beowulf, who con- 
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tended with and overcame Grendel, a fiendish monster, 
and afterwards GrendePs mother who came to avenge 
her son. Beowulf is thought to have existed with the 
Teutonic people while they lived on the continent and 
was taken in its original shape to Britain by the Anglo- 
Saxons. It is an epic poem containing more than three 
thousand lines, a great literary and philological curi- 
osity, a most remarkable historical monument. 

The first inspiration of English poetry is Christianity, 
but one can trace a warlike spirit in it, for in describing 
the marches of the children of Israel, we find their own 
deeds put in verse — ^their own marches described, — 
clothed in Bible names. 

The infiuence came from two directions. Ireland 
first sent out missionaries to an island in the extreme 
northern part of Scotland. A great monastery was 
founded on a wild cliff at a place now called Whitby, 
which overlooks one of the most picturesque scenes 
in nature. It was a free Christianity but soon perished. 
The abbess of that place was named Hilda. She ruled 
over the community of monks and nuns for 22 years 
with rare ability and virtue — . Perhaps the greatest 
light emanating from this monastery was Caedmon. 
He put the songs about Moses and all the old Bible 
characters to poetry and music. 

(A legend concerning Caedmon. Caedmon was more 
ignorant than his associates. He could not take part 
in their entertainments. Recognizing his stupidity on 
one occasion he left the place of amusement and spent 
the night in ^^ the stables of the beasts.^* During " his 
restless sleep a strange figure appeared to him and bade 
him sing.^' " I cannot sing,** said Caedmon ; " I 
have come out here hither from the feast because I 
could not sing.** Then he who spoke to him said, 
*' But you have to sing to me.** " What must I sing? ** 
asked Caedmon ; and the voice replied, " Sing the 
origin of creatures.** "At once an inspiration came 
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to the ignorant peasant^ and the words of his song 
lingered in his memory when he awoke.) — Shaw. 

It is said that Milton got his idea of ^^ Paradise 
Lost '^ from the poem of Caedmon. 

Before a man can express himself, he must have the 
form arranged for him. Things are transmitted from 
one generation to another. 

The monastery at Whitby is described a}^ a ^^wild, 
wind-swept place and the sea beats furiously beneath, 
and standing there we feel that is a fitting birth-place 
for the poetry of the sea-ruling nation. ISTor is the verse 
of the first poet without the stormy note of the scenery 
among which it wais written, nor without the love of 
the stars or the dread of the waste-land.*' 

The schools were always associated with the mon- 
asteries. In 669 at the Council, the monasteries were 
given over to the control of the church at Eome. 

The monks wrote their books in the Latin language, 
because it was the language for the learned. 

St. Augustine preached at Canterbury in 597. He 
was sent to England by Pope Gregory I, in 596 to 
convert the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 



ALPEED THE GEEAT. 

Alfred and his successors struck the shackles froni 
the common people and made them free by writing in 
English instead of Latin. Alfred believed in the ed- 
ucation of all the people. No literature was written in 
English till his time. Prior to this time any thought 
or sentiment deemed worthy of preservation was 
written in Latin. Alfred bitterly complained of this 
practice in the following language: *^ Formerly men 
came hither from foreign lands to seek for instruction. 
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and now when we desire it we can only obtain it from 
abroad/* As his closest intercourse was with the 
Pranks he chose his scholars to aid him in his work 
from them. 



A BRirp SUMMARY OP ALPREIVS WORK. 

He established a school in his court for the young 
nobles and translated and edited the popular manuals 
of his age into English. He omitted and expanded in 
his translations wherever his judgment dictated. 

In his selections from Baeda he gives his theory of 
government. 

He *' changed the whole front of our literature.'' 

He encouraged the study of the language of the 
common people. 

The efforts put forth by Alfred to educate his people 
had much to do in making the English language finally 
succeed as the language of Britain. 

His power was felt nearly two centuries after his 
death in the contest between the Saxons and the Nor- 
man Prench. Although the Saxons were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the battle of Hastings, yet they 
retained their language. When these two branches of 
the Teutons begain to intermarry their languages 
blended and the result is a composite language, rich 
in synonjrms. Alfred the Great lived at WinchcBter, 
Southern England. Winchester was the cradle of 
English poetry and Alfred rocked that cradle. 

Alfric (or Aelfric,) a monk, really did more for 
literature than Alfred. He wrote " Chronicles '' on 
sheepskin which have been preserved. He wrote hom- 
ilies, or sermons, in Saxon. His religion was freer 
from superstition than that of any of his contem- 
poraries. 
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EELIQIOK 

The Christian idea has been the modifying idea 
throughout English Literature. 

If one word expresses the creed of early Saxons^ 
that word is ^* fatalism/* They believed that some 
time or other their gods would pass away for the real 
or true God. 

The epoch known as ^^The Dark Ages** extends 
from 449 to 1056. The people of that epoch had a 
wonderful faith in their religion. They were super- 
stitious^ but this beautiful faith is something to be 
admired. The literature then had the simplicity and 
ardor of childhood. 



THEEE DIVISIONS OP ENGLISH LITEBATURE. 

Ist. Division, ^^Old English/* or Anglo-Saxon. 
Prom 450 to 1154. (In 1154 Henry II. became King 
of England, making a new era.) 



PIRST DIVISION SUBDIVIDED INTO THEEE 

PERIODS. 

(I) 450-925. The Anglo-Saxon, Tribal period. 
The chief dialects prevailing at that time were, Ist. 
Northumbrian, 2nd. Mercean, 3rd. Saxon, 4th. Kentish, 
or Kembish. 

The language then was rich in inflections, and the 
.vocabulary purely Teutonic. The greatest missionary 
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of that day was Ciithbert; the greatest writer Baeda^ 
and the poet of that period was Caedmon. 

Middle Division. 925-1016. The epoch of Na^ 
tional Feeling. 

The syntax is improved; the inflection about the 
same. 

This is the time of West Saxon supremacy and it 
includes the work of Alfred and Alfric. 



LAST DIVISION. 

Beginning with the close of Alfric's work and end- 
ing with the accession of Henry II. 



BBA OF CONQUEST. 

The inflections decay. The language becomes 
pliant. It exists only in the mouth of the people, but 
Latin and French are taught in the schools. 

1066. Formation of a new state of society in Feu- 
dalism. In the feudal state there were three classes 
of people ; the nobility, the clergy, the serfs, or villeins. 

1066. Battle of Hastings. 

1078. " William the Conqueror '' died. 

1135. Stephen, son of a daughter of William, was 
king. 

1154. Stephen died. During this year the last 
entry was made in the " Saxon Chronicles.'' 

1066-1154. A very important century. It was the 
period of isolation, for then, the English (Saxons) 
lived to themselves and the French (Normans) to 
themselves. 



PAET U. 

t 

CHIVALEY, FEUDALISM, MONKS, MONASTEE- 
lES, AND KINDBED TOPICS. 



CHIVALEY. THE DAWN OP CHIVALEY. 

Heney II., Stephen's successor, was not a Norman, 
but the son of a French peasant, yet his mother — ^had 
royal blood — ^was of the house of Angerin. ♦ 

Feudalism itself could never produce literature. Chiv- 
alry, an institution closely connected with feudalism, 
has been an important force in the production of litera- 
ture. It was developed by feudalism, forming in the 
course of time the materials out of which English Lit- 
erature has been wrought. 

I. The first great cause productive of the institution 
of Chivalry — The Crusades. 

II. Causes of long standing. 

III. The influence of the Normans gave a wonder- 
ful impetus. 

Chivalry never assumed a regular and solemn charac- 
ter until Nov. 1096 the beginning of the Crusades. 
(Crusade means ^^ cross.'') 



GOLDEN AGE OF CHIVALEY. 1096-1400. 

The first assembly of Knights was at Clermont in 
Southern France. The orator of that occasion was 
Peter the Hermit. The words that inspired them were, 
**Let the cross glitter upon your arms, upon your 
standards, and upon your breasts. It will become for 

28 
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you the emblem of victory or the palm of martyrdom/* 
Their battle cry was, ^^ God wills it/* Prom ttiat day 
chivalry became the one feature of society. 



THEEE FEATUEES OP KNIGHTLY CHAEAC- 

TEE. 

Pirst Peature — Expressed by one word, Valor. A 
knight must love danger — ^love to surmount it. This 
feature had three virtues: Loyalty, Generosity, and 
Love of Preedom. 

Second Peature — ^Love, concrete love. Not the love 
of humanity but the love of some one woman (Before 
Chivalry, it was man and woman ; then came gentleman 
and lady.) 

A knight without a lady love is described as ^' a ship 
without a rudder** and "body without a soul.** The 
one motto of Chivalry, '^ Por God and the ladies.** 

The virtues proceeding from this concrete love were, 
Gallantry, Politeness, Courtesy and Gentlenesis. Gal- 
lantry was an essential feature of knighthood. 

Third Peature — Beligion. The whole ceremony of in- 
itiation into knighthood partook of devotion. 

The church was the hand-maid of the knight from 
his infancy to his grave. 

Eeligion begets faith which leads to Love in its 
highest sense. 



IMPOBTANCE OP UNDEESTANDING KNIGHT- 
HOOD. 

All else revolves around Knighthood. To know the 
life of a knight is to know the greater part of the life 
of the ag». 
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It is vefry interesting to study modes of education 
from 1066 to destruction of feudal system. The edu- 
cation of the knight transformed literature, for it was 
the higher education of England. He was controlled by 
women until he reached his seventh year, then he was 
given over to the men. 

A lord sent his son to some neighboring lord, since 
he would be treated with too much consideration by 
fond doting parents, and there his duties were such as 
to teach him to obey before he could command. He 
served as page. They (the pages) waited on the table^ 
carried letters, and were the principal feature in enter- 
tainments, ceremonies, and other things of a kindred 
nature. 

At this age they were especially bound to the ladies. 
Each one must choose some one woman to be his guide, 
his sovereign. This was unnatural in taking his affec- 
tions from his mother, and might degenerate into sen- 
timentality, but generally cultivated obedience and de- 
votion. At the age of fourteen he became a squire, his 
education being completely changed. He must serve as 
a squire fourteen years before he could become a knight. 

The ceremony in changing from page to squire took 
place in church. He was handed a sword, took the oath, 
and by this ceremony his allegiance transferred from 
ladies to lords. 

After this his position was more honored in the house- 
hold. He superintended the receptions and regulated 
the laws of etiquette for the entire household. He went 
on journeys and hunts with the knights. In traveling 
or going to war, he led the knight^s charger. He must 
follow the knight into battle, risk any danger, and res- 
cue his knight from peril. 

His chief duiy was the development of his physical 
being, by all kinds of outdoor exercises. He was com- 
pelled to travel in foreign countries for the purpose of 
coming in contact with great knights for culture and 
refinement. 
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It was a fixed law that the knight must be brave, 
noble, devoted, whether in the humblest cot or mansion 
of the great lord. He must assist the poor and af- 
flicted — ^all those in distressed circumstances. 

The ceremony that made him knight was called the 
investiture. The investiture reveals the entire character 
of chivalry. The ceremony begins on Monday and on 
Wednesday the rank is conferred. 



THE CEEEMONIES ATTENDING ON KNIGHT- 
HOOD. 

After entering the cathedral, he takes a bath, for 
like the babe he must come forth free from blemish. 
He must emerge — cleansed and clothed with honor, 
courtesy, and goodness. Prom bath to bed — ^where he 
reclines awhile, which is the symbol of *'bed of rest,'' 
that the Lord is to give the brave knight. This is the 
fundamental idea of knighthood. 

After rising from his couch he is clothed with a robe 
of snowy linen, which teaches him that his body must 
be preserved from all blemish if he ever wishes to reach 
Heaven. Over this a crimson robe is placed, teaching 
him readiness to shed his blood for the cause of right 
and the Holy Church. Next, a girdle of pure white 
around his waist, teaching him to avoid all luxuries. 
Then was fastened on him two golden spurs to urge his 
horse onward. This taught him, he must ever be like 
the horse, docile " as the horse is obedient unto thee, be 
thou obedient unto thy Lord.'' 

Last, the good sword fastened to his side, and a snow 
white crif taught him his soul must ever be stainless. 
He fasted and prayed in the church that afternoon and 
the day and night following. 

The ceremony Wednesday morning is attended with 
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great pomp and splendor. He kneels before the altar, 
hears mass, his sins are forgiven and he stands before 
the world a justified spirit. 

The lady whom he loves best brings his spurs, helmet, 
cuirass, gauntlets, and sword and presents them to him. 
The lord then confers the degree, tiie young knight com- 
ing forward and kneeling in front of the knight. After 
the oath is taken, the lord pronounces the benediction, 
"In the name of God and St. George, I make thee 
Knight. Be thou faithful, bold and fortunate.^' Then 
rising he is clad in armor % his lady. Springing on his 
horse he dashes around the room three times, then out 
into the open air, amidst the applause and admiration 
of all. 

Cavalry was a splendid realiiy from 1066 to 1154. 
It died in Elizabeth^s reign — scorned out of existence, 
after the publication of Cervante's " Don Quixote/' 



THE TOTJENAMENT AND BOUND TABLE. 

The one great ceremony was the tournament. The 
joust was a hand to hand combat at the close of the 
tournament. The tournament was a grand military 
exercise. 

The " Bound Table *' was first established during the 
reign of Edward III. 

The knights entered the ring, or lists led by the ladies 
with golden chains. Their coming was heralded by 
trumpets and they took their places in the lists amid 
the applause of the assembly 

On the day previous each knight hung out his banner 
from some public window. The ladies go by with 
heralds and if aught of reproach can be preferred 
against him, a lady has merely to touch the banner of 
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a knight. If he can vindicate himself he is permitted 
to enter the lists next day ; if not he is excluded. 

Each knight wore a favor of his lady-love. Some- 
times a bracelet^ sometimes a scarf — ^again^ an em- 
broidered sleeve. The victor was always honored with 
a grand banquet. 

The French nobilily introduced and gave these tour- 
naments; hence the songs were first in French — after- 
wards translated into English. 



MIMTABY OEDEES ESTABLISHED BY THE 

CEUSADES. 

I. Knight Hospitallbes — about the time of the 
Norman Conquest. The first hospital in England was 
controlled by monks^ who were transformed into a mili- 
tary order. 

II. Knights of the Temple, 1118. 

They established a ritual which now exists in some 
form of masonry. Their object to rescue the temple 
from the infidels. Each country had its separate organi- 
zations. (Chivalry itself had no definite organization.) 

With these organizations came new purposes. These 
purposes sprang from the necessities of the church and 
took Chivalry away from the feudal system. 

For many centuries the recovery of the " Holy Land *' 
was constantly at the heart of the brave and supersti- 
tious nobility. " The purposes for which men bore arms 
in a Crusade sanctified their use. A primary duty is to 
defend God's laws against the infidels. Everything 
was contrived to identify the new condition with the 
church.'* (Hallam's Middle Ages.) 

Every separate organization of the Kjiights had its 
tribunal and whenever a knight erred he was tried be- 
fore this tribunal. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CHIVALEY. 

I. A CHECK on the Feudal syistem. 

" Had it not been for the spirit of chivalry, the super- 
stition, ferocity, and barbarism would have extinguished 
every good feeling in English nobility/^ 

The Crusaders brought back many new species of 
fruits and vegetables. Just as the seeds for the fruit 
of the physical man were scattered all over Europe, so 
the seeds for the spiritual man were sown in new soil — 
soil rich and productive. 

II. Influence. — General good due to influence of the 
female character. Woman had never been a factor in 
society until this time. Hers had been a subordinate po- 
sition. Kjiights of the Golden Shield were enjoined to 
honor and revere the ladies. The ideal woman was a 
woman of modesty — a womanly woman. 

No mock sentimentality in this age. The age of mas- 
culine strength is the age of gentle, beautiful woman. 

III. The Great Lesson. 

Chivalry taught that marriage was an honorable and 
holy estate. The knight must make himself worthy of 
the lady. All the requirements upon marriage tended to 
realize the beautiful definition Scott has given, 

^^ True lovers the gift which God to man hath given. 
The silver link, the silken tie'* etc. 

Byron defines love as follows : 



*' Yes, love indeed is light from Heaven, 
To lift from eartii our low desire.'' 



\ 
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THE EFFECTS OF CHIVALEY ON" LITEEA- 
TUEE. 

In love is the inspiration of the most beautiful poetry 
ever written. (A genuine poet must be inspired by 
love.) 

The Moors of Spain were great poets. They wrote 
myriads of exquisite love poems. 

The ladies or knights established Courts of Love. A 
knight accused of treason had to defend himself in 
verse. This in itself did much to develope a taste for 
poetry and encourage the growth of literature. 

The spirit of Chivalry, together with the institutions 
which it developed produced thousands of poets. Be- 
ginning with Chivalry and the poetry which it developed, 
we have the beginning of all modern literature. 

France has produced a great many painters and art 
critics but no Shakespeare. Germany has produced a 
Goethe but no Milton. 

There is a beauty, a music, a charm in Tennyson not 
foimd in Anglo-Saxon poems. 

If there is a more striking contrast in the world it is 
between the shores of the Baltic and the shores of the 
Mediterranean. There is nothing in Italy to compare 
with the scenery in southern France. Southern France 
inspired Goethe to sing some of his sweetest songs. 

From 1070 to 1270 it was known as the garden-spot 
of the world with its delightful climate and beautiful 
and simple language. The spirit of devotion was 
adapted to this climate. 
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AN IMPORTANT CENTUEY. 

1070-1170. More than one hundred poets lived in 
tiiis century. Poetic art was cultivated in all ranks. 
This century is regarded by all thorough students in 
literature as an exceedingly important epoch. The form 
came from Spain — ^the Arabian scholars — brought down 
from the Grecian poets. Astronomy and medicine were 
studied here which led to the spirit of inquiry and this 
led to destruction. 



TEOUBADOURS AND TEOUVEEES. 

The poets of south France were called Troubadours. 
They were remarkable men. Their poetry was of love 
and description of nature. The characteristics of this 
poetry was lyric. It was to be sung, not recited. 

The northern dialect of the French Eomance, Lan- 
gued'Oc, was used by the Troubadours. 

At the beginning of the 12th century a great number 
of the Troubadours wandered into North France. 

The Trouveres were poets of North France. Their 
subjects were always historical and romantic. Instead 
of love their inspiration was chivalry. They recounted 
the deeds of valiant knights. Their verse was not lyric, 
but epic. After they had exhausted the marvelous 
stories of that century, they gathered up all the tradi- 
tions, then extant among them. The central figures in 
these traditional poems are *' Alexander the Great ;'* 
Charlemagne, and King Arthur. Most of their poems 
were written in twelve syllable verse. This kind of verse 
to-day is called Alexandrian. 

Then they came down to the history of Eoland. 
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^^ Chanson de Boland** the song of Eoland is a true 
French lUiad. It was written to stimulate the lords of 
Prance. This and others came in 1095. They were 
long narratives; but sometimes condensed into short 
poems with beautiful simplicity. 

In Brittany the Celts have preserved the deeds of 
Arthur and his " Round Table.'' 

The poems of the Trouveres were not to be sung, but 
recited. 

The Troubadours produced a Petrarch — ^the Trou- 
veres, a Chaucer. 

The work of old poets is reproduced in Tennyson's 
Arthurian collection — " Idylls of the King." Elaine is 
one of the rarest little gems in modem literature. Who, 
on reading this, can not see the old boatman in his little 
barge, witti his precious charge, floating past the palace 
window, just as the mad queen in her frenzy, dashes 
the nine diamonds for which Lancelot had striven, nine 
years, into the water below, and they go to meet the 
ripples that come from underneath the boat. 



AN INCIDENT, 

A Young knight is engaged to a young princess. He 
unfortxmately falls in love with another princess. They 
have a clandestine meeting on which his new lady-love 
gives him a red scarf. His betrothed learning of this 
arranges a meeting at night and there personates his 
new fancy. She disguises her voice and gives him a 
white scarf. He is arraigned before the Courts of Love 
and the decision* rendered. They are all to be put into 
a dark room together and after the knight has thrice 
turned around, he presents the scarf to one of the 
princesses. The fortunate one becomes his bride. This 
decision is irrevocable. 
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(Bead Scott's Ivanhoe for an extended account of 
Knighthood. Eead the ^^ Idylls of the King *' — ^Especi- 
aUy, " Elaine/') 



STJPPLEMENTABY EEMARKS. 

The conquest now coming into literature is not a 
conquest of arms, but a conquest of spirit — ^not a mortal 
spirit but a spirit of purity. 

Some one has asserted that without the work of the 
Troubadours we would have no English Literature. 

Chaucer learned from the Italian how to tell a story. 
Prom the Troubadours he got the form — ^from the 
Trouveres, the substance. 

" It is instructive to note that it was the home of the 
Albigensian heresy, the land that had felt the influence 
of every Mediterranean civilization, that was also the 
home of Troubadour literature. (Myers.) 



AN INCIDENT. 

There was a countess in the East noted for her benefi- 
cence and kindness to the " Crusaders/* Accounts of 
her charity were numerous. A " Troubadour '* sailed 
for the Levant in search of the beautiful countess of 
whom he had heard so much. Already he was hope- 
lessly infatuated. He was taken sick on the voyage 
and died at the harbor of the home of the countess. 
She, hearing that a poet was dying so near her, went to 
see him. She arrived in time for him to murmur a 
few passionate words to her ere he died in her arms. 

Such incidents and stories, as the one just related, 
were fruitful sources of inspiration for the writers^— 
especially; the poets — of these times. 
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MONKS AND MONASTEBIES. 

The Venerable Bede wais bom about the year 673 A. 
D. Sumamed " Venerable '* on account of his learning, 
piety, etc. His is the greatest name in the ancient lit- 
erature of Britain. The exact spot of his birth it not 
known, but probably in what is now the parish of Monk- 
ton, near Wearmouth, in Durham. At the age of seven 
he entered the monastery of St. Peter at Wearmouth 
and remained 13 years. He was ordained priest in his 
thirtieth year. The most valuable work of this ^^ calm 
and gentle spirit ^^ was An Ecclesiastical History of 
England, in five books. The value of this work can not 
easily be overestimated. From this source almost all 
of our information concerning the ancient history of 
England is drawn. Bede (or Baeda) wrote songs and 
translated some of the Scriptures. 

William of Malmesbury was born about 1095, the 
year before the Crusades. He became a monk early in 
life, at the monastery of Malmesbury. His father was 
Norman but his mother, English — Whence he cherished 
national history. He wrote *' History of English 
Knights '* from 449 to 1100. This history was written 
in Latin. He was librarian in the monastery and on ac- 
count of his love for literature he refused the position 
of abbot. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Welsh, was a consecrated 
bishop of St. Asaph. He wrote a history of the Britains. 
His work consists of twelve immense books. He told 
the wonderful deeds of English Kings, from Brut 
down. His history, for the most part, is a book of the 
wildest fables interwoven with some historical tradi- 
tions. He claims that it is a translation of a chronicle 
in the British tongue, which was communicated to him 
by Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford. Brut was a grand- 
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son of Aeneas^ who, after he had wandered around the 
Mediterranean, touched the shores of England — Whence 
the name, Britain or Breton. GeoflPrey next gives the 
biography of Cadwallo, then Arthur whose life leads 
into the "Prophecies of Merlin/' When Arthur was 
cast out on the shore. Merlin educated him. " Gor- 
bodus '' is a story told by Geoffrey. He also told stories 
of " Cymbeline '' and " Lear.'' Prom these Shakespeare 
gets his "Cymbeline" and "King Lear." All these 
stories were written in Latin. From the Welsh he ob- 
tained legends. 

Geoffrey's history of Britain is described as a " work 
of fancy, dressed in the form of faithful records which 
stirred men's imaginations. He produced out of the 
form of the Chronicle perfected by William of Malmes- 
bury the spirit that was to animate new forms of litera- 
ture and opened a spring of poetry running through 
the fields of English Literature in all after time." 
Whatever may be said of its value as a historical record, 
it can not be denied that it has been of great use to our 
literature. Geoffrey died about 1164. 



BoBBRT Wage was bom about the beginning of the 
12th century in the island of Jersey, during the reign 
of Henry I. His name is spelled about twenty different 
ways. He is credited with writing five books, but his 
most valuable work to the English people is " Le Eoman 
du Brut d'Angleterre." This work is a little more than 
a literal translation into the Norman French from the 
Latin of Geoffrey of Monmouth. This French metrical 
romance of more than fifteen thousand lines was con- 
tributed by the Normans to English Literature. Some- 
times Wace translated closely, sometimes paraphrased, 
sometimes added fresh legends from Italy, or added in- 
ventions of his own. It has no poetical merit but is 
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valuable to the historian as showing the state of the 
French language in the 12'th century; and supplying 
occasional facts and social traits. Wace was deposed 
and being broken-hearted, he died in 1184. St. Maure 
was given his oflSce. He brought to England ^^ Geste de 
Troil^' from which Shakespeare gets ^'Troilus and 
Cressida.*' 



Layamon claims to have been a priest at Eamly, on 
the Severn. " Brut/' his metrical chronicle of Britain 
from the arrival of the fabulous Brutus to (the death 
of King Cadwallader), 689 A. D., has a linguistic rather 
than a literary value. Layamon flourished about the 
beginning of tiie 13th century. 



DANTE AND PETEAECH. 

The Troubadours produced Dante and Petrarca. 
Dante's love was Beatrice. She married a young noble- 
man and died while still very young. Dante makes her 
famous in his ''Inferno.'* She stands out the central 
star in the firmament of his dreams. Never before in 
literature was a woman so idealized. Dante is regarded 
as one of the greatest poets of all times, and incom- 
parably the greatest among the Italians. 

Petrarch (or Petrarca) was bom in the month of 
July, 1304. He ie the greatest lyric poet produced by 
Italy. Petrarch's love was Laura. She was the paragon 
of virtue and loveliness. Laura was already married 
when the poet first met her and at once fell deeply in 
love with her. He seems never to have made an avowal 
of his love but once in her presence and then he was 
severely rebuked. Petrarch was the originator of the 
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humanistic movement. " His love for the old Greek and 
Latin writers was a passion amounting to worship. He 
often wrote love letters to his favorite authors.** 
(Myers.) Surrey so much admired this great Trouba- 
dour and so closely followed in his footsteps that he is 
justly styled the English Petrarch. 

But the times were rapidly changing; the old order 
giving place to the new. Men's ideas were expanding 
and becoming big with other plans that found expres- 
sion in other forms. Dante, when he came was a typical 
troubadour spiritualized. /// Paradiso is the culmina- 
tion of the troubadour feeling as in Boccacio culminated 
the art of the Trouveres. Yet, though the troubadour 
spirit has now become itself a fugitive, there are even 
unto this day survivals and even revivals, and will ever 
be, so long as lyric poetry lives in human hearts : lyric 
poetry being the very quintessence of human sym- 
pathy and love and hope and the joy of life and the 
worship of nature. No matter that it only Ihigers in 
the secret places; that the form is changed; that it is 
overshadowed by the big worldly things of men. It is 
with the Troubadour spirit as found among the folk- 
tales and folk-songs of a people. 

"The 12th century has been likened unto a dusky 
dawn in which could be heard a few twittering birds 
that have awakened before their mates.** There had 
come into existence what has been called a state of Euro- 
pean consciousness. All civilized people awoke, and 
every creature proceeded to produce after his kind. 
" The Troubadour movement was the first symmetrical 
expression in Art of Chivalry, — ^that adventurous ser- 
vice of God and woman — as the Crusades was its first 
expression in action. Love of eternal nature, elemental 
emotion, simple sentiment, were the well-spring of their 
lyric utterance; bubbling up into being from long-hid- 
den, tranquil depths of feeling.** And, as the romance 
languages — compoised of the Latin and Teutonic tongues 
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— in the first place all sprang from popular and not 
from classic Latin, so, likewise in turn, the Trouba- 
dours found their expressions in the homeless speech 
of the common people after the barbaric invasions had 
led to complete destruction of the Latin Culture. 
* They rank,' writes one modern critic, ' in the scale be- 
tween music and usual verse/ And, again; * Their 
words are like musical notes, not so much signs of 
thought as symbols of feeling, which almost defy an 
arbitrary interpretation and must be rendered in part by 
the temperament of the performer/ '' 

That was it; — The Troubadours were the tempera- 
mental element of their age, whether of noble birth or 
humble origin. St. Francis of Assisi himself, the typical 
saint of Middle Ages, was at heart a bit of a tempera- 
mental tramp as he went from village to village saying 
the Canticle of the Sun. Most truly did William of 
Poitiers — ^the reputed father of Provencal song — express 
the impulse of the day in this verse beginning : 

^* Desire of song hath taken me.'* 



THE POPE AND THE CATHOLIC CHUECH. 

In his *' decline and Pall of the Eoman Empire *' 
Gibbon hurls a fearful satire at the Eoman Catholic 
Church. The clergy had more to do with forming the 
politics than the nobility. The Pope held in his hand 
two fearful weapons — excommunication ' and the in- 
terdict. Excommunication excluded one forever from 
the contact of friends. The person excommunicated by 
the Pope was shunned by his former friends as if he 
had been a leper. 

The Emperor of Germany displeased the Pope, for 
this he was excommunicated. The terms of peace and 
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restoration were : The Emperor of Germany should go 
to the Pope on the top of the Alps, in midwinter, and 
stand in tiie snow for four days and nights barefooted, 
before he was admitted. 

When the Interdict was directed against any city or 
nation, throughout the region, "the churches were 
closed, no bell could be rung, no marriage celebrated, no 
burial ceremony performed. The rites of baptism and 
extreme unction alone could be administered/' 

Practices of the Church. The church practiced the 
tithing system : received one-tenth of everything. Fees 
were exacted for everything — ^marriages, wills, and di- 
vorces, — ^as examples. 

This is called tiie " Age of Faith.'* Hildebrand said, 
'^ The soul is superior to the body — ^' hence the church, 
superior to the state. He enforced celibacy among the 
secular clergy and suppressed simony. 



THE MONKS: WHAT THEY DID. 

Bead " Hypatia '* by Chas. Kingsly. The monastery 
was a refuge for the best minds of the age. It was the 
avenue of escape for the bright son of a peasant. Look 
at the old moiJc in Chaucer's ^* Canterbury Tales." He 
is the sleekest jolliest one in the crowd. 

The one great genius that impressed his life and 
character on the age in which he lived was St. Benedict. 
He was born of wealthy parents in XJmbria, Italy, 480 
A. D. He sought the monastery on account of the 
wickedness of the world. He wanted to conquer his own 
nature so that he could serve his Creator. He founded 
many monasteries and directed the monks to perform 
manual labor, to give instruction to the youth, and to 
copy manuscripts for the library. On account of this 
last injunction many literary remains of antiquity have 
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been preserved. St. Benedict, though he did much for 
the cause of education and literature, was not much of 
a scholar. He is described as " learnedly ignorant, and 
wisely unlearned.'' 

The monks divided their times as follows, — prayer, 
manual labor, and cultivation of the mind. They had 
external objects too. The first was the education of the 
people. They were a veritable religious militia, grouped 
beneath the banners of faith. One of their most popular 
employments was the illumination and copying of man- 
uscripts. 

Tapestry was a splendid painting made out of the 
colored threads by the monks. This was done by pass- 
ing the needle through the cloth and on the other side 
one would push it back almost in the same place. Eefer 
to *^La Croix's Middle Ages" for description of illu- 
minating manuscripts. Sometimes it would take a 
whole year for the completion of a single word. 

The monks had receptacles or reliquaries to hold 
mementoes from the Holy Land. In many instances 
beautiful chapels were erected to hold one relic. Some 
pilgrims would bring back a thorn, said to have pressed 
our Savior's brow; another, a piece of the cross on which 
He was crucified. It is estimated that the pieces of 
wood, cherished as a portion of the cross, if put together 
would make several English ships of Navy. Happy 
illusion ! 

Each community had its library, school, and gardens. 
In this was a "Holy City" — a retreat alike for the 
simple, the peaceful. 

The monks who remained in Europe, shut up in their 
cloisters, were acting in obedience to some especial apti- 
tude. They were painters, scholars, architects, and 
rhetoricians. 

Architecture and painting on glass reached a mar- 
velous stage. Light came through these monasteries and 
through tiiem, old manuscripts were spread all over 
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Europe. There was a continual intermingling of all 
the Benedietian order. Their favorite pursuit was liter- 
ary labor. In illuminating was found the germ for the 
restoration of painting. The monks acquired great 
skill in this. They had beautiful frescoes on the walls 
of the chapel. They also invented the cursive method 
.(method of curves) of hand writing. They spent much 
time on each letter. This invention was made during 
the twelfth century. 



MONKS IN ENGLAND AND THEIR IN- 
FLUENCE ON LITERATURE. 

I. They wrote the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles which 
give the history of England from B. C. 55 to A. D. 
1154. 

II. Before the Norman Conquest, 1066, the great 
scholar, Bede, appears and the fluent writer, Alfric. 
Alfric wrote the homilies on Biblical stories. The 
monks almost entirely ceased writing English after the 
Norman Conquest. 

III. After the Norman Conquest Latin writings of 
numerous monks are found. 



IMPORTANT WRITERS. 

William of Malmesbury. 

John of Salisbury. 

Matthews of Paris. 

Roger Bacon, — ^the greatest and most remarkable of 
them all. Besides his literary productions the world is 
indebted to him for the discovery of gunpowder. 
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MIEACLE-PLATS. 

HiLAKious, who flourished during the reign of 
Stephen, wrote the first known ** miracle-plays/' These 
plays were introduced by the monks shortly after the 
Norman Conquest. In their ceremonies whenever the 
monks came to a recorded miracle in the Scriptures in- 
stead of reading it they would have the miracle played. 
Sometimes these miracle-plays represented some saint 
of the church. The mystery was any mysterious subject, 
as the Besurreetion, or rather a play representing this 
subject. After a time instead of Biblical characters, a 
virtue or a vice was represented in the plays. Shake- 
speare's plays were written to represent the different 
virtues and vices. '^ Othello '* presents jealousy. ^' The 
Merchant of Venice,'* covetousness ; ** Macbeth,'' am- 
bition and remorse of conscience ; *^ Eomeo and Juliet," 
fidelity; ^^ Julius Caesar," envy and malice. 

'^The passion play," the absorbing work of Bavar- 
ian peasants, is but a revival of these miracle-plays. 
The scenery, costumes, and other appurtenances are 
more elaborate and the acting incomparably better, but 
the miracle serves as a rude model. One relic of the 
vices of these plays is still extant — Satan, from him 
is developed the modem clown. 



PEEIOD OP ISOLATION. (1066-1154.) 

Peom 1066 to 1154 was a period of ignorance and 
darkness, consequently very corrupt. The church, 
however, kept her hold upon the people. 

1st. By means of its vast cathedrals. 

2nd. By means of its gorgeous ceremonies and its 
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literature. It was mainly by the monasteries, that, to 
the peasant class in Europe, was pointed out the way 
to civilization. 



SUMMARY OP THE PERIOD OP ISOLATION. 

I. The Normans in England. 

Resulting Society. (1) Peudalism-England dotted 
with castles, (a) Chivalry — ^Knights, Crusaders, Trou- 
veres. (2) The Church, (a) Splendid cathedrals; 
hosts of clergy, (b) The monasteries — abbey, chroni- 
clers. 

II. The Language — ^Latin and Norman Prench — 
Story writers. 

1. Norman Prench in castles; songs of Trouveres. 
(2) Latin monasteries. (3) The people, (a) Vas- 
sals; Norman versus English words; pig, pork; sheep, 
mutton; calf, veal; ox, beef, (b) Serfs, (c) Lan- 
guage simply spoken — confusion. During this time was 
the struggle for ascendency. The bilingual state of 
language in England. 



PERIOD OP AMALGAMATION. (1154-1350.) 

It begins with the reign of Henry II. The English 
stood out against the Normans determined not to 
yield. According to a strange series of circumstances 
the Normans were forced to bow to the English. En- 
mity existed between the House of Anjou, and the 
Normans. During the reign of Henry II. of the House 
of Anjou, the Normans make an alliance with the 
English. The jury system had its origin during the 
reign of Henry II. He introduced the *' reign of law.** 
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The one Tesnlt of amalgamatioii is the consolidation 
of Norman and Saxon interests. 



RISE OP THE NEW ENGLISH NATION. 

I 

The ITormans brought with them a taste for history. 
(History, after all is a ^'national selfishness'* or 
''egotism/*) Their history was a literature of deeds. 
They were great students and wonderful workers. 



CAUSES OF CONSOLIDATION OP ENGLISH 

AND NOEMAN. 

1st. Heniy IPs Eeign. '* Eeign of law *' introduced 
in the midst of the feudal system. Henry II. estab- 
lished the jury system. Twelve unbiased men were 
selected from every parish. 



CIECUIT JUDGES— ITINEKANT JUDGES— BS- 

TABLISHED BY HIM. 

Staying at home led to the growth of English towns. 
2ni Eise of English Towns. They grew up on the 
lands of the lords^ hence the lords owned the* towns. 



NOBILITY GETS INTO TROUBLE WITH THE 

CEOWN. 

The King needs money for the Crusaders. Here 
arose a custom of buying liberty. 

''In those towns (the towns of the lords) we find 
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the arks that bore across the seeds of organic liberty.** 
Preservation of free speech. 

Formation of the Guilds. Guilds were formed by 
weavers, hatters, brewers, and members of other occu- 
pations. These guilds managed their own affairs. 
They had a stamp put on their goods by a master- 
workman — Whence the trade-mark used to prevent 
counterfeiting. 

3rd. Preaching of the Friars. Eeformation of the 
Church. 

Few men prominent in the movement. 

Dominic — ^A Spaniard. Francis — ^An Italian. 

The zeal of Dominic was aroused "at the sight of 
the lordly prelates who sought by fire and sword to 
win the Albigensian heretics to the faith. *Zeal,' he 
cried, 'must be met by zeal,' lowliness, false sanctity, 
by real sanctity, preaching lies by preaching truths.'* 
(Green's History, 207.) 

"The life of Francis falls like a stream of tender 
light across the darkness of the time." He gathered 
about him young men who took upon themselves the 
vows of poverty. They were called " Pranciscians " or 
"Grey Brothers." (Eead Green's Larger Histoiy of 
the English People.) 



CHIVALRY. 

In the reign of John simple stories of the Bible are 
found. 

Friars attacked the monks. Poems — ^the result in 
literature. 

The Friars were finally corrupted. 

4th, Bice of IJniv^rwties. Interest in knowledge 
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led to the formation of Universities. The greatest 
University was at Paris. 

John found himself face to face with new English 
people. They were quickened with a new life and 
throbbing with a new energy. 

The establishment of universities was everywhere 
throughout Europe a special mark of the impulse 
which Christendom gained from the Crusades. 



WALTEE DE MAP AND GEEALD DE BAEEI. 

Many legends were extant which were finally drawn 
into the whirpool of Arthurian romance. " The church, 
jealous of the popularity of the legends of chivalry, in- 
vented as a counteracting influence the poem of the 
'' Sacred Dish,'' the San Graa-l (Holy Grail), which held 
the blood of the cross invisible to all eyes but those of 
the pure in heart/' 

^* Walter de Map wove the rival legends together, 
sent Arthur and his knights wandering over the sea 
and land in quest of the San Graal, and crowned the 
work by the figure of Sir Galand, the type of ideal 
knighthood, without fear and without reproach." 

The " Holy Grail," gave Spencer his inspiration. 
Gerald de Barri was an historian during the reign of 
Henry II. At this time the purely literary class begins 
t© part from the church. This aids Henry in his strug- 
gle against the church. From the time of Bede to 
Henry II., every writer, whose works have been pre- 
served and of whom anything is known, was either a 
monk or an ecclesiastic of some kind with but two ex- 
ceptions — ^^ Alfred the Great " and an obscure Saxon 
writer, "Ethelward." This covers a space of about 
600 years. 
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Let the reader go back to the time of Chaucer, a 
period of 500 years. America was then an "undis- 
covered — ^unexplored continent/^ Printing had not 
been invented/' 

A man in South Prance begins to study the Bible and 
is persecuted by the Pope. It is a momentous step to 
diverge from the path of 500 years. The purely literary 
class part from the church. 

Laymon carried on the work begun by William of 
Malmesbury. His poem, "Brut/' was in fact an ex- 
pansion of Wace's " Brut '' with insertions from Baeda. 
Historically it is worthless; but as a monument of the 
English language it is beyond all price. This poem 
preserved the old legends and was written in the allit- 
erative verse of Caedmon. It was the first poem in 
Modem English. 

The " Gleemen " were displaced by the " Trouveres.'' 
Eemarkable phenomenon is found here of a literature 
living on the lips of a people. 

The Anglo-Saxon Gleeman continued to sing his songs 
in the houses of the people, so the old dialect or form was 
still preserved, to some extent, in verse; hence Caed- 
mom's form is seen reproduced in the reign of Henry II. 

" The stream of native literature that had been flow- 
ing for a time under the ground rises again to the sur- 
face; broadens and in time becomes the stream of all 
English Literature/' 

The inspiration can be traced back to Chivalry — 
William of Malmesbury, Geoffrey of Monmouth — ; the 
form traced back to Caedmon. 
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EEIGN OP EDWAED I. 

Edwakd I. becomes the first English king after the 
Conquest. (^* Edward^' is a pure English name.) He 
brought to the throne new aspirations. He en- 
deavored to accomplish his designs, through sympathy 
and the co-operation of the nation at large, by putting 
himself at the head of the English people. He strove 
to make England a power in Christendom. He was in 
the truest sense a national king. England saw in her 
ruler no stranger, but an Englishman. His reign was 
a great era. He is the great law giver, great politician, 
great organizer of English policy. In 1295, he organ- 
ized the first English Parliament. There were three 
divisions in that Parliament. (1) Clergy, (2) Nobility, 
(3) Commons. The commons were composed of two 
elected knights from each shire; two elected citizens 
from each city; two elected burgers (or burgess) from 
each burough. ^* Burough '* was an incorporated town. 
^* Bur,'^ Anglo-Saxon word which means town. Clergy 
and Nobility formed the ^^ House of Lords.** 

The confirmation of the ^^ Great Charter,** establish- 
ing the right of the people to determine the taxation, 
took place in 1297. 

Edward died in 1307. *^ The people for whom he had 
labored and cared could hardly understand what he had 
done for them.** His work has been a factor in the 
world*8 civilization ever since. In his reign a vast force 
is at work elevating the English people. The American 
Eepublic itself owei3 much to Edward I. 



EEIGN OP EDWAED H. (1307-1327). 

His reign is described in three words — ^Misrule, Euin^ 
Death. 
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EEIGN OF EDWAED III. (1327-1377), EXACTLY 

FIFTY YEAES. 

The first great event was the beginning of the 100 
years* war with France, which was ended by Joan of 
Arc. 

The famous battle of Crecy occurred in 1316. This 
was the first battle in which cannons were used. They 
were introduced then not as instruments of death, but 
to frighten the horses of the enemy. 

The battle of Poitiers was fought in 1356, ten years 
after the battle of Crecy. 

During this reign Chivalry was at its zenith in 
England. 

Edward III. was courtly, courteous, and gallant. 

The "Black Death,'* about 1345, resulted in the 
emancipation of the serf. 

1362. An act passed by Parliament required the 
English language to be used in all courts of law. 

The wide extension of commerce was one of the char- 
acteristics of the reign of Edward III. The importance 
of wool-growing and the interest of the English people 
in disposing of their wool is considered by Parliament. 
Hence an immense sack stuffed with wool was placed 
in the "House of Commons,** on which the Speaker 
must sit to remind him constantly of the "wool-mar- 
ket.** This custom has been perpetuated to this day. 

John Wicliffe represents a religious movement in 
higher classes. Longland, or Langland, represents a 
movement in lower classes for their freedom. He was 
regarded as a mad man. " Piers, the Plowman ** was an 
allegory which gave the condition and sentiments of 
the poor. It was followed by "Bunyan*s Pilgrims 
Progress** in the following century. 

During the reign of Edward III. the decay of chivalry 
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and feudalism is noticed. The decay of feudalism was 
owing to the change of land tenure, since during the 
Crusades money must be borrowed under certain con- 
ditions. 



AN IMPORTANT ERA. (1215-1327.) 

First. — ^Metrical romances. Mr. Morley calls that 
century ''the fragrant blossom-time of English ro- 
mance.'' 

Second. — Songs, satires, and fables are written in the 
tongue of the people. "Here begins the small stream 
that will broaden into the wide sea of Protestantism.*' 

Thibd. — Chronicles, sermons, and proverbs. There 
are manuscripts of sermons preserved at Oxford now, 
written in verse like the writings of a French Trouba- 
dour. The people were rising and thinking for them- 
selves, — ^grasping the French form, drifting into English 
writing. 

FouETH. — " Gesta Romanorum — ^^ a misleading title. 
It was a book of stories with morals compiled for the 
preachers. Recognizing that the people were drifting 
away from their dry sermons, fhese fabulous stories are 
related to entertain and draw them back. One reference 
is found in "The Merchant of Venice — ^' Portia's 
lover choosing the casket. 



PRINTING :— ITS INTRODITCTION INTO ENG- 
LAND AND THE EFFECTS. 

Printing is thought to have been invented by a Ger- 
man monk, named Gurtenberg, in 1438 or 1440. It was 
introduced into England (1471) by Wm. Caxton. The 



1 
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first book published was ^^game of the Chesse/* 1474. 
Effects of printing. 1st. The multiplication of 
books. 2nd. To change the mode of communicating 
knowledge. 



SOME LEADING EVENTS. 

May 29, 1453. Pall of Constantinople. It was the 
isplendid city of the world. Its walls were the strongest 
in the world. 

Great revival of letters in Florence, Venice, and 
Naples. 

1492. Discovery of America and death of Lorenzo 
de Medici. 

1509. Death of Henry VII. and accession of Henry 
VIII. 

Middle English Period— 1154-1509. (Henry IL to 
Henry VII.) 

Modem Period — 1509 to the present day. 



LANDMAEKS OP THE NEW LEAENING. 

Plorencb is called the Athens of Italy. 

Lorenzo de Medici encouraged literature and arts. 

The " New Testament *' studied in Plorence. 

After the fall of Constantinople crowds of scholars 
flocked to Florence. John Colet and Erasmus studied 
at Florence and went back to England to introduce the 

new learning,^' known as the " Oxford Eeform.'' 

1449. Colet begins teaching at Oxford. 

1505. Colbet is made '' Dean of St. Paul's.'' 

1516. Sir Thomas More's "ITtopia" appears. 

Martin Luther and The Eeformation. 



ct 
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(Associated with the *^new learning*' is the Eefor- 
mation.) 

1517. Luther, a great German monk, denounces 
" indulgences/' 

1620. Luther broke with the ^'Church of Eome'' 
forever. 

1521. Luther is summoned before the ''Diet of 
Worms'* — ^before Charles V of Germany. He is tried 
in the presence of his books. 

Luther's declaration changed the history of the whole 
world. 

1525. An Englishman — ^Tyndale — ^translated the 
Bible into the English tongue. 

1534. The king of England acknowledged by Parlia- 
ment the supreme head of the " Church of England." 



WHIGS AND TOEIES. 

The Whig party was a descendant of the old Puri- 
tanic movement. 

The Tory party was a survival of English nobility. 

1689. " Bill of Eights," extorted from James II.,— 
the immediate basis of the Constitution of the TJnited 
States. 

The Whigs and Tories were both struggling for su- 
premacy. Bright young men were encouraged and edu- 
cated for the support of the parties. 



SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Maoaxtley calls the time of Samuel Johnson " a dark 
night between two days." He comes in at the time of 
transition. Bom in 1709 at Litchfield, England. His 
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father was a bookseller and the family ^* thriftless/' 
Samuel had scrofula, hence his features were distorted. 
His most youthful production was "An Epitaph** to a 
chicken that he had trampled upon. Finally he goes to 
Oxford as a " Commoner.'* Some one said that " he 
was the best prepared Freshman that ever entered Ox- 
ford.** He was popular with the students and led them 
in their insubordination against the teachers. He was 
driven by poveriy back to Litchfield. He falls in love 
with Mrs. Pori^er — "fat and faithful** — ^a woman with 
children as old as himself. Together they edit a paper. 

At one time all the capital he had was a tragedy. 
" Irene.** In 1750 he wrote " Easselas/* a novel, to pay 
the funeral expenses of his mother. This novel was 
written in " evenings of a week.** He begins it thus : 
"Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy — ^** In 1776 the degree, A. M. was conferred on 
him by the Dublin Universiiy. He worked seven or 
eight years on his "Dictionary.** His hatred for the 
Scotch people was so great that he defines oats — " grain 
fed to horses in England, to men in Scotland.** 

His individual peculiarity was boorishness and coarse- 
ness. He was early afficted with " St. Vitus Dance.** 
He was noted for his laziness and ugliness. 

His first newspaper was "The Eambler** and the 
next, " The Idler.** His strong letter to Lord Chester- 
field has been called " The Declaration of Independence 
of English Literature.** (Boswell*s "Life of Dr. John- 
son** is better known than Johnson's own writings.) 



STATE OF EELIGION IN ENGLAND. 

The Eeformation in England was entirely different 
from the Eeformation in France and Germany. It was 
milder than these. 
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The church of England rather inclined toward the 
Protestants, but it looked with affection on the old cere- 
monies and the teachings of the priest. It was hard for 
many of the people to separate themselves from the 
Catholic Church. 

The drama represents the age. Shakespeare wavered 
between Protestantism and Catholicism. If he had any 
religious views he never expressed them. He says, ^^ we 
are such as dreams are made of, and our little life is 
rounded with a sleep.'' 



BEIGN OP ELIZABETH. CHABACTEEISTICS 

OP THAT AGE. 

Elizabeth resembled an American Indian rather 
than an English queen. 

Her attire was so gorgeous and she used the elaborate 
fans. 

The dress of the people showed to what class of society 
they belonged. 

The servants of different orders wore different colors. 
The Sundays were desecrated by games. 

Elizabeth's advisers at court were Burleigh, Nicholas 
Bacon, and Walsingham. Her favorites were Dudley 
and Essex. Dudley was a notorious profligate and was 
accused of killing his wife to marry Elizabeth. She 
was too prudent, however, to contract such a union. 

The greatest names in literature during her age are 
Hooker, Bacon, Spencer, and Shakespeare. 

Elizabeth had a graceful carriage. She was fond of 
ceremony, dress, and flattery. She had a $2,000 black 
velvet saddle. She kept around her wits that would 
embellish conversation without bringing up unpleasant 
topics. There was an undercurrent of gilded vice con- 
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nected with her court. The court was a mirror of her 
time. 

At Hampton Court there was a beautiful audience 
chamber where Shakespeare played. 

Above all things else was Elizabeth's desire for the 
" glory of the reahn.'* 



PEOQEESS OP THE COITNTET. 

A NEW mode of cultivation was introduced which 
made the soil more productive. This was the beginning 
of commercial expeditions. Progress was made in every 
direction. Privateering was a great source of wealth. 
Elizabeth never objected to taking her part of the spoils. 

Sir John Hawkins was the greatest seaman of that 
time. The guilt of the slave trade rests with him. Sir 
Francis Drake was the first Englishman to circum- 
navigate the globe. He was made knight by Elizabeth. 



WALTEE SCOTT. (1771-1832.) 

When young, Scott liked, best of all, ballads of 
'^ Eobin Hood,'* an old collection of old writers. He wais 
very fond of watching a thunder storm. He was en- 
dowed with a most marvelous mind and was a most 
sympathetic student of English border life. 



PEOSE WETTINGS. THEEE CLASSES. 

1st. Portrays manners and characters of Scottish 
people. '' Guy Mannering,'* ^ Bride of Lammermoor/' 
'' Eob Eoy/» " Black Dwarf,*' and others. 
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2nd. Historical. ^'Ivanhoe/' ''The Talisman/' 
''Kichard the Lion Hearted.'* In the last named the 
Crusades are described. " Ivanhoe/' tiie most valuable 
book for description of knighthood. Under this head 
come " Betrothed '* and " Eoberi; of Paris.'* 

3rd. A combination of the first and second classes. 
*' Old Moriiality '* is one of his greatest works. " Legend 
of Montrose'* is an excellent work. ''Eed Qauntlet" 
tells, about the smugglers and describes Puritan life. 
"Waverly/* one of his most popular books, tells great 
deeds of early knights and portrays Scottish life. 

Scott built his beautiful home, '' Abbotsf ord," with 
the money received for the " Waverlys." At " Abbots- 
ford" he had a regular armory. In the "Lay of the 
Last Minstrel" is a description of Melrose. Scott de- 
picts a living age and resuscitates past ages. His pseu* 
donym was "Wizard of the North. His writings at- 
tracted tourists to the North of Scotland. He was fond 
of story-telling. He married Miss Chalotte Car- 
penter, a lady of French birth, with whom he lived most 
happily. All men might admire him in his works, but 
only those who knew him at " Abbotsf ord " might love 
him. 

" Eve of St. John " is one of his first poems. " Lay 
of the Last Minstrel " appeared in 1805, " Marmion," 
in 1810, " Lady of the Lake," next. 

Of his poems, the " Lay of the Last Minstrel " is con- 
sidered the most natural and original, " Marmion," the 
most powerful, and the " Lady of the Lake," the most 
romantic, interesting, and picturesque. 

Scott went to Paris to gather material for the " Life 
of Napoleon." There he Was lionized and feted. He 
died at « Abbotsf ord," September 21, 1832. 
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PTIEITANISM AND NOTES ON THE STUDY 05 
MACAXJLEY'S ESSAY ON MILTON. 

PUEITANISM.— The PuritanB. 

In the reign of Elizabeth many people felt that the 
Eeformation did not go far enough. They were dis- 
satisfied on account of the preservation of any of the old 
forms. 

*^ The disclosures of the stores of Greek literature had 
wrought the revolution of the Benaissance. The dis- 
closures of the older mass of Hebrew literature wrought 
the revolution of the Eeformation.'* The study of the 
Bible was leading England into Puritanism before 
James became King in 1603. The literary influence of 
the Bible was far greater than its social influence. 

Spencer^ Cromwell and others used expressions from 
the Bible. 

The whole temper of the nation was changed. A new 
moral and religious impulse spread through every class. 
" A new conception of life and of man superseded the 
old.'* Such a word as " Puritan *' did not exist during 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

During the reign of James the people were advocating 
the doctrine that the king had no right to appoint 
bishops. Disgusted with Scotch Presbyterians, the peo- 
ple sent a petition to James on his way to London, re- 
questing the right of choosing their own preachers. 
When the petition was refused they began to gather 
throughout the country in small congregations. 

They were first called " Brownists '* from their leader. 
They rejected all ceremonies, and recognized only the f el- 
lowidiip of the Gospel. They called themselves "the 
Lord's free people*' and said they were fighting their 
way toward the freedom of conscience. 
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John Eobinson was a leader in Linconshire. Young 
men of talent were attracted to their principles* 



JAMES L DESCRIBED. 

James I. is described as having a *' big head, slobber- 
ing tongue, goggle eyes, and rickety legs/' He was 
without dignity, a coarse bufifoon, a drunkard, a pedant, 
a contemptible coward, — ^in fact, everything else but a 
King. Such a strange contrast to Queen Elizabeth. 
Yet under this ridiculous exterior lay a man of much 
natural ability. He was a ripe scholar, had a consider- 
able fund of " mother wit,'* and quaint incisive phrases. 
He had a pedant's love of theories. He clung, unhap- 
pily for England and his successors, to two theories 
which contained within themselves the seeds of the death 
struggle between the crown and the church. First 
theory — ^the divine right of Kings. Second — ^the divine 
right of bishops. 

He died in 1626. His reign was one long struggle 
with Parliament. He was extravagant and continually 
in need of money. 

James had the Bible translated by a company of forty- 
seven scholars in 1611. It is the common version in use 
at the present day. 



The only thing that brought about Bacon's downfall 
was a desire to stnke James tiirough his Lord Chancellor. 
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JOHN MILTON. (1608-1674.)' 

John Milton was bom December 9, 1608, in Bread 
Street, Cheapside, London. His literary life is divided 
into three periods. First period extends to 1640. Sec- 
ond period, 1640 to 1660. Third period, 1660 to his 
death in 1674. The writings of each period possess a 
character peculiar to themselves. First period Lyric; 
second period Prose ; third period. Epic. ^' Comus *' is 
the supreme product of the first period — a masterpiece 
of lyric poetry. 

Milton married three times. First wife, Mary Powell, 
daughter of a Eoyalist, was carried from gaiety to the 
home of an austere Puritan. Second wife was very con- 
genial and dearly beloved, but lived only a year. Third 
wife survived him. 

" Paradise Lost '' was written at Bunhill Fields, after 
he was blind. Early in the morning he would have a 
chapter of the Hebrew Bible read to him and meditate 
on this chapter one whole hour. His three daughters 
were not educated, s6 frequently read aloud languages 
which they did not understand. 

Some people live by impulses — others according to 
ideas. Some mix the two or vary the degree. Milton 
lived according to one supreme idea. His aim was to 
unfold and develop within himself the ideal man. 

The following quotation is from his sonnet On His 
Blindness. 

" Gted doth not need 
Either man's work or his own gifts: who best 
bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : His state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed. 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and waif 
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YOUNG MILTON. 

''Except perhaps in the ease of Mozart, it is dif- 
ficult to recall a similar instance of a child deliberately 
bred and confidently self-dedicated, as Milton 'wus, to 
assured greatness. Jansen has depicted him for us at 
the age of eight as a beautiful, eager boy, his face 
animated with an almost leaping spirit of intelligence, 
balanced with a suggestion of strenuous, intellectual 
endeavor that must have made him the delight of 
teachers such as Young and Alexander Gill, and equally, 
perhaps, an object of suspicious dislike to any pompous 
college tutor whose learning was challenged by so 
brilliant a pupil. 

A glance at Milton in what may be callgd the first 
period of his life — ^his college days and his five years at 
his father's country house at Horton (1632-1638)—^ 
calls up one of the most delightful pictures imaginable. 
There is no suspicion of " pose '* or of the priggishness 
about the "wondrous youth,'* as his friend Diodati 
calls him, who penned the classic orations delivered by 
request before the assembled audience of tutors and fel- 
low students at Christ's, Cambridge. Eeciting these, 
his face lighted from without by the torch of learning 
and his eyes shining from the fire of imagination that 
burned within, he must have appeared to his contem- 
poraries as one not merely illumined, but wholly tran- 
scended by his glorious genius. All his letters of this 
period prove how he was bent on studious retirement, 
and that in his poetic seclusion he was meditating some 
literary expression of the great poetic impulses stirring 
within him. 

Notes on the Study of Macauley's Essay on Milton. 
I. His Critics. 

1. By most assigned the master place. 
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2. Many extol the i)oem and decry the i)oet. 

3. Acknowledge works noble. 

4. Will not rank them with ancients who are des- 
titute of models. 

5. Inherited — ^lived in an enlightened age. 

II. His DiflBculties. 

1. Bom " an age too late.** 

2. Understood the art better than the critic, 
a Knew his learning was no advantage. 

III. Civilization And Poetry Vary Inversely. 

1. A great poem in a civilized age, wonderful. 

2. The past and present proof. 

IV. Progress of Ages. 

1. Ages spent in collecting — ages, in combining. 

2. Always something to add, alter, or reject. 

3. Each generation adds to hoard. 

4. Thus in sciences, etc., ancients more praiseworthy. 

V. Not true of Poetry. 

1. Language of poet best when rudest. 

2. Nations first perceive, then abstract. 

3. Hence language poetical — ^then philosophical. 
VT. Effect of Change of Language. 

1. Cause and effect of intellectual change. 

2. Grenerali^ation — ^necessary to knowledge — de- 
creases poetry. 

3. Better theories and worse poetry. 

4. The poet portrays, not dissects. 

5. Contrast of Shakespeare and Mandeville. 
VII. Poet's State of Mind. 

1. Perhaps no sane person, a poet or lover of poetry. 

2. Poetry, that arrangement of words which produces 
an illusion. 

VEIL These Illusions. 

1. Truth is essential but it is truth of madness. 

2. Eeasoning just, but premises false. 

3. To grant premise requires deranged mind. 

4. Imagination greatest in children. 
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IX. Uncultured Men Are Children. 

1. Poetry highest in rude society. 

2. Poetry lowest in enlightened age, 

3. Men compare, not create. 

4. Can not feel poetry as did ancients. 

5. The Greek Ehapsodists, — ^the Mohawk, — ^Bards of 
Wales and Germany. 

X. Poetry Like Magic Lantern Viewis. 

1. Diminishes as light increases. 

2. Clear discernment of truth and exquisite enjoy- 
ment of poetry incompatible. 

XI. Poet Must Be a Child. 

1. Must unlearn much. 

2. Difficulties proportional to proficiencies. 

3. Knowledge makes him a modem ruin. 

XII. Milton's Triumph. 

1. Was splendidly educated. 

2. Mysteries of Eabbinical literature- 

3. Modem languages. 

4. Excellence of Latin verses. 

5. Incomparably better than Cowley and Petrarch. 

XIII. Versification in Dead Languages. 

1. Sickly — ^far-fetched. 

2. Soil not suited for anything else. 

3. Not so with Milton. 

4. Mimicry and originality. 

6. His imagination triumphed over all obstacles. 

XIV. Complete Examination not Attempted. 

1. Public already agreed to merit of most remarkable 
passages. 

2. In the fields of criticism. 

(1) Innumerable reapers. 

(2) Abundant harvest for straggling gleaners. 

XV. The Most Striking Characteristics. 

1. Eemoteness of association acting qji reader.^ 

2. How effect h projiuc^d. 
3.. Hoi^ei^.^ 
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4. MUton. — Eeader mtiat co-operate. 

5. No finished picture. 

6. He sketches — others fill tip the outline. 

7. Strikes the key-note. 

XVI. The Magical Influence of Poetry. 

1. Acts like an enchantment. 

2. Merit in occult powers. 

3. Mere word at a glance. Words of enchantment. 

4. Past — Present. 

5. New forms of beauty. 

6. Change of structure of a sentence. 

7. Cassim in the Arabian tale. ^' Open Wheat ! *' etc. 

8. Dryden's failure. 

XVII. Muster EoU of Mames. 

1. Charmed names. 

2. Links in the chain of associations. 

3. Home of infancy. 

4. Transports us back into history. 

5. Into distant countries. 

6. Evokes recollections of history. 

7. Phantoms of chivalry. 

XVIII. I/Allegro— II Penseroso. 

1. Milton's peculiar manner happily displayed. 

2. Exquisite perfections of language. 

3. These poems differ from others as attar of roses 
from rose water. 

4. Collection of hints. 

XIX. Comus and Samson Agonistei^. 

1. Lyric poems in form of plays. 

2. Lyrical opposed to dramatic poetry, 

3. Dramatist keeps himself hidden. 

4. Illusion broken. 

5. Byron. 

6. Newbury's pictures. 

7. Inspiration of the ode, a species of egotism! 

XX. Attempt to Amalgamate Hostile Elements. 
1. The Greek drama* 
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2. From the ode. 

3. iEschylus. 

4. Influence of the Bast. 

5. As a dramatist. ( JBkeh7lii8.X 

6. His choruses. 

7. Sophocles. 

8. His work. 

9. Euripides. 

10. Attempts to reform farther. 

XXI. Samson Agonistes. 

1. Milton's admiration for Euripides more than he 
deserved. 

2. Like the beautiful Queen of Fairy-land kissing the 
long ears of Bottom. 

3. This was injurious to Samson Agonistes. 

4. Had he taken AEschylus he would have been lyric, 
and no attention paid to dramatic needs. 

5. Failed to reconcile the inconsistent. 

6. Cannot identify ourselves with the characters. 

7. Or with poet, as in a good ode. 

8. Least successful effort of Milton. 

XXII. Comus. 

1. Italian Masque, its model. 

2. IToblest of its kind in the language. 

3. Faithful Shepherdess, Aminta, Pastor Fido. 

4. Loved but did not reverence Italian Literature. 

5. Had antipathy to its faults. 

6. False brilliancy his utter aversion. 

7. His muse wears but gold. 

XXIII. Characteristics of Comus. 

1. Attended to distinctions neglected in Samson 
Agonistes. 

2. Lyrical, and dramatic only in semblance. 

3. Did not attempt a struggle against inherent 
defects. 

4. Successful where success was possible. 
6. Speeches majestic soliloquies. 
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6. Interruptions of dialogue impose constraint. 

7. Break the illusion of reader. 

8. Best passages lyric in form and spirit. 

9. Opinion of Sir Henry Wotten. 

10. When free from dialogue he rises above* himself. 
XXIV. Minor Poems. 

1. Paradise regained. 

2. Superior to any poem since. 
Section B. Paradise Lost and Inferno. 
Section C. Milton's Life. 

XLIIL The Age in Which He Lived. 

1. His public conduct in keeping witH it. 

2. At Crisis of conflict of liberty and despotism^ 

3. Destinies of Human race at stake. 

4. Pinciples of America, Greece first proclaims. 

5. Boused all Europe. 

XUV. Civil War Misunderstood (Why). 

1. The enemies of liberty, the painters though con- 
quered. 

2. Boundheads did their utmost to ruin literature. 

3. Their best book, narrative of Mrs. Hutchinson. 

4. May's History of Parliament good. Catharine 
Macauley. 

5. Best books on the other side. Clarendon and 
Hume. 

6. Clarendon ably written with an air of dignity. 

7. fiume fascinating, hated religion, and hated 
liberly for being allied with it. 

XLV. Was Milton's Conduct Justifiable? 

1. If resistance to Charles was — yes. 

2. Therefore discuss it. 

3. N'ot argue on general grounds. 

4. Not recur to primary principles of government. 

5. Entitled to that vantage ground but relinquish it. 

6. So confident we are like the knights of old. 

7. Take the naked constitutional question. 

8. Every iieason for rebelUpQ of 1688 applies h^re^ 
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XLVI. Character of Charles. 

1. Better sovereign than his son. 

2. Because he was a Papist. 

3. Charles and Laud retained the vices of Popeiy. 

1) Subjection of reason. 

2) Childish passion for mummeries. 

(3) Idolatrous veneration for priest. 

(4) Merciless intolerance. 

4. Yet we granted that he was a Protestant. 

5. This makes no distinction between his case and 
that of James. 

XL VII. Principles of Eevolution Misunderstood. 

1. Class of men who read to find excuses for existing 
abuses. 

2. Pass what is essential — ^take what is accidental* 

3. Hide beneficial — show defective. 

4. Fleshflies delight in unsoundness. 

XLVIII. Inconsistencies of Enemies of Eevolution. 

1. Insensible to its blessings. 

2. One sect necessarily restrained. 

3. One part of the kingdom crushed in proportion to 
freedom of the remainder. 

4. These parts contemplated. 

5. Zealots for Naples, Spain and South America 
under Divine Eight. 

6. Mention Ireland — ^William is a hero. 

7. Eevolution a glorious era when across the Channel. 

8. Boast that they look at measures not men. 

9. Care not who does evil so it is done. 

10. Their recent assertions stamp the revolution as 
Protestant. 

XLIX. Eevolution not Prot^tant. 

1. No one well versed believes James' religion caused 
his expulsion. 

2. Catholic expelled because he is a tjrrant. 

3. James had broken fundamental laws. 

4. All who approve, this, xevolution believe, this stit- 
fieient reason*. 
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L. Had Charles Broken These l^WB ? 

1. The king acknowledges it. 

2. Any historian calls his reign oppression. 

3. Any act has its parallel in James. 

4. Every article in Declaration of Bights broken. 

(1) Usurped legislation. 
2) Baised taxes. 
'3) Quartered troops on people. 
|4) Eight of petition yiplated. 
p) Arbitrary judgment, exhorbitant fines^ and un- 
warranted imprisonments of daily occurrence. 

6. If this was right the revolution was treason. 
LI. Why not adopt Milder Means ? 

1. Persistence of Parliament. 
1) Ship-money given up. 

(2) Star chamber abolished. 

(3) Frequent Parliaments called. 

2. All parallel with James. 

3. They could not trust their king. 
LII. Better Grounds. 

1. No act of James equals Charles with respect to 
'' Petition of Bight.'' 

2. Bargains for subsidies — ^violates all the clauses of 
the very Act which he had been paid to paJsis. 

LIII. The Question. 

1. Ten years their rights had been infringed* 

2. Calls a parliament. 

3. Were the people to trust Charles? 

4. No— they did nobly. 
LIV. Defence of Charles. 

1. Testimony of character. 

2. Private virtues. 

3. James also had these virtues. 

4. Oliver Cromwell had these virtue^. 

5. Virtues no more than natural ones. 
LV. Weakness of Beplies. 

1. Breaks coronation oath. 
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2. Kept marriage vow. 

3. Eesigns people to prelates. 

4. Took his son on his knee. 

5. Violates Petition of Eights. 

6. Held six o^clock prayer. 

7. To such^ and his handsome face he owes his popu- 
larity. 

LVI. Characteristics Incongruous. 

1. Good man and bad King. 

2. As well good man aCnd unnatural father. 

3. Character made up of all relations of life. 

4. If selfish, cruel, and deceitful — ^he is a bad man. 
LVII. Example of PredeceiBsors. 

1. He had this. 

2. Privileges of people not defined. 

3. Tudors had done all he did. 

4. Hume. 

5. Charies had assented to Petition of Eights. 
LVIII. Case Stated Simply. 

LIX. Enemies of Pariiament Avoid the Question. 

1. Expose some of the crimes and follies. 

2. Death of Stafford bewailed. 

3. Violence of the army, etc. 
LX. Be it so. 

1. Our opinion unaltered. 

2. Many evils produced. 

3. Price of Liberi;y. 

4. Acquisition wori;h the sacrifice. 
LXI. Outrages Deplored. 

1. Violence proportional evil. 

2. Thus it was in England's civil war. 

3. Church and state prohibit free discussion. 

4. Euler had taken away key of knowledge. 
LXII. Eevolutions Worst at First. 

1. The use of freedom. 

2. People in wine countries. 

8. Plenty teaches discretion. 
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4. Permanent fruits of freedom. — ^wisdom, modera- 
tion and mexcy. 

6. Immediate! fruits of freedom— exceseee, crimes, 
skepticism 

6. Enemies point to freedom at this crisuL 
LXIII. Story of Ariosto, 

1. Freedom. 

2. The prisoner, 
a Sunlight. 

4. Blaze of liberty. 

5. Eesult in a few years. 

(1) Men learn to reason. 

(2) Violence subsides. 

(3) Scattered elements of truth coalooee. 
LXV. Errors of Politicians. 

1. No one free who does understand freedfom. 

2. As well not go into the water till one leoms to 
swim. 

LXVT. Execution of Charles. 

1. Prom what has been said we approve the conduct 
of Milton. 

2. The topic of his enemies is his part in the ex- 
ecution. 

3. We do not approve of the execution. 

4. Still nothing more absurd than imputations of 
last 160 years. 

5. We will not appeal to first principles. 

6. Eecur to parallel case of the Eevolution. 

(1) What difference in execution and deposition? 

(2) The King can do wrong. 
3) Then James is as innocent as Charles. 
'4) Ministers only responsible. 
(5) The person of a king is sacred. 

Q) Was the person of James sacred at Boyne? 
7) To discharge a cannon near almost regicide. 

7. Charles put to death by exasperated men. 

8. James deposed by nephew and two daughters. 
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9. Inconsistency of William. 
LXVII. Why We Disapprove. 

1. Not because constitution exempts King's respon- 
sibility. 

2. Not because we feel an interest in his character. 

3. Sentence describes him justly. 

4. Because the measure was injurious to liberty. 

5. He was a captive and hostage. 

6. His heir was at large. 

7. Presbyterians could never be reconciled to the 
father. 

8. Had no enmity to the son. 

9. Great mass of people had feelings^ no government 
could outrage. 

LXVIII. Milton's Conduct. 

1. Not blamable, though Begicides are. 

2. Deed could not be undone. 

3. Object to make it as small as possible. 

4. Cannot censure Milton. 

5. Peeling which condemns, now defends. 

6. Had better have been done under the approval of 
the people.' 

7. Book of Salmasius justifies Milton. 

8. Miserable performance. 

9. Man refuting it gives it celebrity. 

10. DijQference of scholar and political philosopher 
not understood. 

11. This unanswered would have had a pernicious 
effect. 

LXIX. Conduct of Milton During Administration of 
Protector. 

1. That he should accept ofiSce seems peculiar. 

2. All circumstances then were extraordinary. 

3. Cromwell never coveted despotic power. 

4. Never deserted Parliament until it deserted duty. 

5. Members desirous to form an oligarchy. 

6. Cromwell did not assume unlimited power. 
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7. Gave most perfect eonstitation known. 

8. Beformed representative system. 

9. Demanded no more power than President of the 
United States. 

10. Gave Parliament voice in selecing ministers. 

11. Did not require hereditary power. 

12. So far compares with Washington and Bolivar. 

13. Had moderation met moderation^ he wonld not 
have changed. 

14. When he saw his position in danger he adopted 
arbitrary measures. 

LXX. Cromwell. 

1. We are not pleading for arbitrary poWer. 

2. A good constitution better than best despot. 

3. Violence of political and religious enmities made 
happy settlement impossible. 

4. Cromwell or Stuarts, not liberty. 

5. Milton chose Cromwell — ^well. 

6. Cromwell laying foundation for admirable ffystenu 
1) Never such religious freedom. 

(2) Never such national honor. 

7. Did not resent anything less than rebellion. 

8. Institutions excellent. 

9. Had he lived longer his institutions would have 
survived him. 

10. Power upheld by personal qualities. 

11. Events following his decease most complete 
vindication. 

1) All society dissolved. 

2) Army rose against parliament. 

(3) Sect against sect. 

(4) Presbyterians sacrificed liberiy. 
LXXI. The Days Following. 

1. Not recalled without a blush. 

2. Golden age of coward, bigot, slave. 

3. King cringed to his rival. 

4. State regulated by buffoons. 
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5. Stability of goyenunent enough to deceive, re- 
ligion enough to persecute. 

6. Principles of liberty scoffed at. 

7. Worshippers of Belial and Molock. 

8. Crime succeeded crime. 

9. Bace accursed of God driven out. 
LXXII. A Short Survey of Parties. 

1. Only the sincere. 

2. Camp-followers. 
LXXIIL The Puritans. 

1. Characteristics. 

2. Most remarkable body of men. 

9. Odious and ridiculous on the surface. 

• 4. Eesults. 

6. Theme of unmeasured invective. 

6. Exposed to licentiousness of stage and press. 

7. Why they could not defend themselves. 

8. Abandoned to satirist and dramatist. 

9. Why were they fair game ? 

10. Philosophy of history not learned from laughers. 

11. Necessity of guarding against ridicule. 
LXXIV. No vulgar Fanatics. 

1. Why? 

2. Absurdities were external badges. 

3. Badges more attractive wished. 

4. But we^ like Bassanio^ choose the leaden caisket. 
LXXV. The Essential Qualities of the Puritan Char- 
acter. 

1. Prom what did they derive their peculiarities? 
(1) Prom daily contemplation of superior things. 

2. Ascribed every event to the Great Being. 

3. The great end of existence. 

4. What they rejected, 
6. What they aspired to. 

6. The difference between the greatest and the 
meanest of mankind seemed to vanish — ^when. 

7. What they recognized. 
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8. Well read in the oracles of God. 

9. Their names recorded in the Book of Life. . 

10. Ministering angels had charge over them. 

11. Their palaces and their diadems. 

12. Nobles and priests looked on with contempt. 

13. The fate of the meanest one. 

14. Events ordained on His account. 

15. Empires had risen, flourished, and fallen. 

16. Deliverance. 

17. Why the sun darkened and rocks were rent. 

18. Why the dead had risen and nature had 
shuddered. 

LXXVI. Mixture of Contracting Elements in Puritan 
Mind. 

1. Made of two different men. 

(1) The one all self-abasement, penitence, gratitude, 
passion. 

(2) The other proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. 

2. In his devotional retirement. 

S. Prayers, convulsions, groans, tears. 

4. niusions — ^glorious, terrible. 

5. Lyre of angels or whispers of friends heard. 

6. Beautiful visions, dreams of everlasting fire. 

7. Vane — ^Fleetwood. 

8. In civil and military affairs. 

9. Coolness of judgment. 

10. The one overpowering element. 

11. The effect of their conclusions. 

12. How they went through the world. 
LXXVIII. Conclusions. 

1. Such was their characterl 

2. What is disliked. 

3. What is acknowledged. 

4. What they were. 
LXXVIII. Another Party. 

1. Cromwell called them Heathens. 

2. Worshippers of freedom. 

3. Effect of classics. 
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CHAIJCEB. '(1340-1400.y 

Chaucer's ^^ Canterbury Tales '' were written about 
the year 1362, At that time, people of all sorts and 
classes, made yearly pilgrimages to Canterbury. It 
seems that this strange crowd, thrown together one 
night at a wayside inn, found no sleeping accomoda- 
tions, so whiled away the hours relating tales. We find 
the English at that date a very interesting study. 

Examples. 

Extracts from the Prologue to Canterbury Tales, The 
Monk. 

'^ And for to festne his hood under his chynne 
He hadde of goldy-wrought a curious pynne : 
A love-knotte in the grettere ende ther was. 
His heed was balled, Siet schon as eny glas, 
And eek his face as he hadde ben anoynt/' 

The Prere, 

*' Somewhat he lipsede, for his wantownesse. 
To make his Englissch swete upon his tunge; 
And in his harp3mg, whan that he hadde stmge^ 
His eyghen twingled in his heed aright. 
As don the sterres in the frosty night.*' 

The Sergeant of the Lawe. 

'^ Nowher so besy a man as he ther nas. 
And yit he senmiede besier than he was.^ 

The Doctor of Phisik. 

*' Por gold in phisik is a cordial, 
Therefore he lovede gold in special." 
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The Wif of byside Bathe. 

^' Sche was a worthy womman al hire lyfe, 
Housbondes at chirche dore sche hadde fyfe." 

The Poure Persoun. 

'^ That f erst he wroughte, and afterward he taughte^ 
Out of the gospel he the wordes eaughte/' 



THOMAS MORE. (1480-1535.) 

MoBE wrote our first history in English of Edward 
V/s life and Eichard III.'s usurpation which was 
printed in 1557. " Utopia '* More's most famous work 
was written in Latin in 1516; and was translated in 
1551 by Ralph Robinson. It is the representative book 
of the Renaissance, and devoted to the plan of an ideal 
government. Its principal character is Raphael Hythlo- 
daye who accompanied Amerigo Vespucci on one of his 
voyages to America. He not only recounts his ex- 
perience, but adds an imaginary account of the people 
he encountered in America. In *' Utopia'' the people 
all had houses alike and furniture alike, and they were 
compelled to change houses every ten years. Every 
twenty years the people of the city had to move into the 
cotmtry and vice versa. Should a child dislike the oc- 
cupation of his parents, he was adopted by some other 
family that he might be brought up in a congenial way. 
In harvest time the city people assisted those in the 
country. Gems and beautiful dresses are deprecated. 
The word " picture '' is not mentioned in " Utopia '' be- 
cause More had no regard for art. ^* Looking Back- 
ward,'' by Edward Bellamy, published about 1887, is a 
Ibook in imitation of ^^ Utopia." 
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More was beheaded by the order of King Henry VIII. 
because he refused to acknowledge the validity of the 
King's second marriage. As he ascended the scaflEold for 
execution, he humorously remarked, ** I pray you see me 
safe up; and for my coming down let me shift for my- 
self.'' 



EDMOITD SPENCEE. (1552-1599.) 

Spencer's *'Paeri<5 Queene" was written about the 
year 1573. There are many fine expressions and 
similies in the '* Faerie Queene." Some of these are: 

^' Oft fire is without smoke. 

And peril without show." 

*'The noblest mind the best contentment has." 

" Her angel's face 

As the great eye of Heaven, shjmed bright. 

And made a sunshine in the shady place." 

*' how can beautie maister the most strong. 

And simple truth subdue avenging wrong." 

" One loving houre 

For many years of sorrow can displace," 

" A dram of swete is worth a pound of soure." 

Some of the virtues of the himian mind are repre- 
sented in the "Faerie Queene," viz: Holiness — Bed 
Cross Knight; Temperance — Guyon; Chastity — 
Britomartis — ^model Queen Elizabeth ; Justice — Artegal, 
— ^model Lord Grey; Friendship — ^Timias; (Ealeigh and 
himself) ; Courtesy — Calidore, — Sir Philip Sidney ; etc. 

One of Spencer's grandest, loftiest poems was written 
on his marriage. 
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WILLLIAM SHAKESPEAEE. (1564-1616.) 

The Greatest dramatist of the world was bom at 
Stratford-on-Avon in 1564. Owing to his father's 
poverty his advantages were poor, but through hard 
study and access to the most enlightened circles he be- 
came a brilliant and accomplished man. He was married 
at nineteen to Anne Hathaway, a woman seven years 
his senior, and some writers say there was but little 
aflSnity in this marriage. About 1587 he went to Lon- 
don and became an actor and play-wright. "Venus 
and Adonis *' was written at Stratford but not published 
until 1591. " Love's Laboui^s Lost '' is said to be the 
first of his original plays. This was followed by the 
"Comedy of Errors/' and "Midsummer Nighfs 
Dreams." " Two Gentleman of Verona " and ** Eomeo 
and Juliet" are Italian stories. The latter is full of 
the "southern glow of passion." "All's Well That 
Ends Well " concludes his love plays of the first period. 
"Eichard II.," "Eichard III.," "King John," and re- 
casts of Henry VI, are his historial plays of this period. 

His second period extends from 1596 to 1601. In the 
" Merchant of Venice " tragedy and comedy are found 
peculiarly yet happily mingled. Next came "Taming 
of the Shrew," " Henry IV.," " Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor," and " Henry V." 

He owned an interest in " The Globe Theatre " which 
was built in 1599. " Much Ado About Nothing," " As 
You Like it," " Twelfth Night " and his " Sonnet " 
followed in rapid succession. He grew wealthy and 
popular. He was admired by Elizabeth, but the ill for- 
tune and sorrowful ending of the lives of his three best 
friends, Essex, Southampton, and Pembroke for awhile 
darkened his life. 

Hia third period, 1601 to 1608^ is full of tragedy. 
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"Julius Caesar/' "Hamlet/' "Measure for Measure/' 
"Othello/' "Macbeth/' "King Lear/' "Troilus and 
Cressida/' Anthony and Cleopatra/' " Coriolanus/' and 
" Timon of Athens " — only in part his own — each fol- 
lowed depicting some vice or virtue of the human heart. 

His fourth period, 1608 to 1613, is like a mirror re- 
flecting the tranquil peaceful heart within. He goes 
back and takes up the broken threads of his childhood 
and weaves them into the "Winter's Tale" and 
" Cymbeline." 

He left London in 1609 and before his death was 
reconciled to his wife. " Pericles " was an unfinished 
drama. "The Tempest" is full of the springtime of 
life, although it was written when he was growing old. 

" Two Noble Kinsmen " and " Henry VIII." closed 
his literary life. He died on April 23, 1616. He was the 
greatest literary genius that ever lived. On account of 
his greatness he has been called "mellifluous Shake- 
speare," honey-tongued Shakespeare." "silver-tongued 
Shakespeare," " the thousand-souled Shakespeare," 
" myriad-minded Shakespeare," and by many other tities. 



OLIVEB GOLDSMITH. (1728-1774.) 

Olivbb Goldsmith was bom at Pallas, Ireland in 
1728. He failed to distinguish himself, in any branch 
of study, at the XTniversity of Dublin where he was 
entered by his kind-hearted, generous uncle, Mr. Con- 
tarine. During the early part of his life he traversed 
almost the whole of Europe. In Switzerland the 
". Traveller " was outlined. This is a rare poem, full of 
sentiment and description. Goldsmith was a prodigal 
spendthrift, and passionately fond of display, yet tender 
and charitable to a fault. His works are full of pathos 
and humor quaintly blended in his own inimitable 
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style. The ** Vicar of Wakefield/' his masterpiece, was 
published in 1766. Dr. Primrose, the hero of the story, 
was Goldsmith's father." ''The Deserted ViUage'' 
which appeared in 1770, is a companion poem to the 
"Traveller.'' ''She Stoops to Conquer" is his best 
comedy. 

Some of his other writings are "Chinese Letters; 
" History of Englaad," " History of Eome," " History 
of Greece," " History of Animated Nature," and " Ee- 
taliation." 

As an historian Goldsmith would not compare 
favorably with Macaulay, for the former " gleaned from 
fields which others had sown," and only " touched up " 
events of characters, here and there, in his light, grace- 
ful way. 

He died in 1774, April 3rd. He was a friend to the 
old and infirm in fact to all beggars. Those who had 
been supported by his charity felt the sting of death as 
if he had been their own father. When the end came 
with this great spirit his stairway was found covered 
with the people he had ministered unto. 

There is a monument to his memory in Wesminster 
Abbey. 



EOBEET BUENS. (1759-1796.) 

Eobert Bums was bom in Ayshire, Scotland, in 1769. 
His first book of poems was published, while he was 
still "a ploughman," in order to defray his expense 
on a contemplated voyage to the West Indies. He 
never made this voyage, for fashionable and cultivated 
society at once "took him up." 

The excitement and excesses, incidental to the life of 
one who is feted and petted by the public, were too 
great a strain on Burns who returned to his humble 
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surroiindiiigB utterly unfitted for the struggle against 
intemperance and other bad habits which he had ac- 
quired out in the world. He died and was buried at 
Dumfries in 1796. 

**Tam O'Shanter" is his most remarkable poem. 
" Cottar's Saturday Night '* ranks in popularity. Other 
favorite poems are *' Vision of Liberty/' *' Lament for 
Glefncaim/' " Two Dogs," '' Epistle to a Young Friend/' 
"Jolly Beggars/' "Man Was Made to Mourn/' and 
lines to a " Mountain Daisy." 

In the language of Carlyle: "With our readers in 
general, with men of right feeling anywhere, we are not 
required to plead for Bums. In pitying admiration he 
lies enshrined in all our hearts, in a far nobler mauso- 
leum than that one of marble; neither will his works, 
even as they are, pass away from the memory of men," 

Sead Carlyle's Essay on Bums. 



SAMUEL TAYLOE COLEEIDGE. (1772-1834). 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom at Ottery-St. 
Mary in Devonshire October 21, 1772. He was left an 
orphan at an early age. 

Coleridge was a warm friend of Southey. This 
friendship resulted in Coleridge's marriage to Southey*s 
sister-in-law, Miss Sarah Pricker, in 1795. 

His first volume of poems was published in 1794. 
His tragedy — ^'^Eemorse'* — ^was written in 1797. He 
went to Germany in 1798 to study language and litera- 
ture. He was a whilom, eccentric man, as indicated by 
his desertion of wife and children in 1810. Southey was 
their sole protector and benefactor. 

Coleridge's " Ancient Mariner '' is an exquisite bit of 
mysticism. "The Church and State'' reveals another 
side of Coleridge's character — ^the psychological side. 
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*' Table Talk*' is a true index to the inner man. 
Thomas B. Shaw, in his *^ Outlines of English Tiiisra- 
tnre/' says "The Literary character of Coleridge re- 
sembles some vast but unfinished palace; all is gigantic, 
beautiful and rich but nothing is complete — ^nothing 
compact/' 



THOMAS CAMPBELL. (1777-1844).) 

Thomas Campbell was bom at Glasgow, July 27, 1777. 
He was a profound Greek scholar. His "Pleasure of 
Hope'' was published in 1779. His poems are chiefly 
lyric. " Hohenlinden,'* "Ye Mariners of England,'' 
and " Lochiel's Warning " show the poet at his best. 

He was married in London in 1803. He died at 
Boulogne in 1844. His body was brought back to 
England, and interred in Westminster Abbey. 



WILLIAM WOEDSWOETH. (1770-1850). 

William Wordsworth was bom, April 7, 1770, at 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland. He graduated at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, in 1791. His &st poems, 
*^ An Evening Walk '* and " Descriptive Sketches,'* were 
published in 1793. '' The White Doe of Eylstone,'' his 
longest narrative poem, was published in 1815 " Lyrical 
Ballads *' is a collection of his early poems. '^ The Song 
at the Feast of Brougham Castle'' is his happiest ef- 
fort. 

He was married to Mary Hutchinson in 1802. He 
was made laureate in 1842. Died, April 23, 1850. 
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SIE EDWAED GEOEGE EAELE LYTTON BXJL- 

WEE. (1805-1873.) 

LOED Lytton was bom in May, 1805, and died in 
the year 1873. 

"Kenelm Chillingly'* is one of his finest novels. 
*^ The Last Days of Pompei is like a splendid spectacu- 
lar drama with its characters flitting here and there in 
the uncertain light. "Eienzi** is an historical novel 
of the 14th century. Some other typical novels from 
Bulwer's pen are *^ Eugene Aram,'* " My Novel,^^ " The 
Last of the Barons,*' and '* The Pilgrims of the Ehine.**. 



EDWAED EOBEET BULWEE-LYTTON— " OWEN 
MEEEDITH.** ( 1831-1892 ) . 

**OwEN Meredith,** son of Lord Lytton, was bom 
Nov. 8, 1831. '' The Wanderer, a Collection of Poems 
in Many Lands ** was published in 1860. " Serbske 
Pesme ** is a collection of Servian songs published later. 
He is best known as the author of '^ Lucille.** 

The following quotation taken from Lucille.** 

" We may live without poetry, music, and art; 

We may live without conscience, and live without heart; 

We may live without friends; we may live without 
books; 

But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 

He may live without books, — ^what is knowledge but 
grieving ? 

He may live without hope, — ^what is hope but deceiv- 
ing? 
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He may live without love, — ^what is passion but pining ? 
But where is the man that can live without dining ? '' 



THOMAS MOORE. (1779-1852). 

Thomas Mooeb was bom in Dublin in 1779. He wais 
the friend, biographer and literary contemporary of 
Byron. He was a bright student at the University of 
Dublin. His first work, a translation of the ** Odes of 
Anacreon,*' at once initiated him into the most cultured 
society of London. He was a man of strong personal 
magnetism and social qualities. 

His long poems are " Lalla Eookh '* and " The Loves 
of the Angels.^' "Lalla Eookh *' is composed of four 
poems set together with an extravagant and highly col- 
ored Eastern Eomance. The " Irish Melodies " consist 
of about one hundred and twenty-five beautiful songs. 
Besides these are his " National Airs,'' " Sacred 
Songs,'' Juvenile Poems," and " Miscellaneous Poems." 
" The Pudge Family in Paris " is at the same time an 
historical and humorous poem. His biographies of 
Sheridan, Bjrron, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald are his 
chief prose works. Moore died in 1852 at Sloperton, in 
Wiltshire. 



THOMAS BABINGTON MACAXJLAY. 

(1800—1859). 

Thomas Babington Maoaulay was bom at Eoth- 
ley Temple, in Leicestershire, October 25, 1800. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. His first 
literary work was an essay on Milton contributed to the 
Edinburgh Beview in 1825. In 1830 he entered Parlia- 
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ment. In 1834 he received an appointment which called 
him to India. Afterwards, at different periods, he sat 
in Parliament, served as Secretary of War, and Pay- 
master of the Forces. He did not live to complete his 
" History of England ^' which best of all displays the 
skill of its master as a recorder of past events. He 
stands out pre-eminent, among English classics, both 
as an historian and essayist, for his writings are abound- 
ing in vigorous, clear, concise English, true to detail 
and matter. Some of his finest essays are those on Bun- 
yan, Johnson, and Dryden. His best poems are " Lays 
of Ancient Eome.*' 

He was raised to the peerage only two years previous 
to his death, which occurred, December 28, 1859. 



GEOEGE GOEDON BYEON (LOED BYEON). 

(1788-1824). 

Lord Byron was bom in London, January 22, 1788. 
He was the son of a widowed mother whose devotion 
brought upon him the ridicule of his playmates. When, 
ten years of age he went to Newstead Abbey with his 
mother to succeed to the title and estates of WiUiam, 
the Fifth Lord Byron. He was precocious but willful 
and always sensitive about the malformation of one of 
his feet. Byron had many affairs of the heart and finally 
was married, the 2nd. of January, 1815. This proved to 
be a most unfortunate marriage, cxdminating in a 
separation in a twelve-month. His eventful life ended 
in Western Greece, the 19th of April, 1824, while he 
was yet in the prime of manhood. 

" Childe Harold's Pilgrimage '* is considered his deepr 
est work. His was a prolific pen, hence it will be suf- 
ficient to mention only some of his important poems, 
viz: ^Mte Giaour/' ''The Corsair," '*Lara/V"The 
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Siege of CorintV " Mazeppa/' '' The Island,'' '' Hours 
of Idleness '' — a collection of poems — and last, and least 
to be recommended, is " Don Juan/' Some of his most 
popuar songs are " Maid of Athens," ^^ Stanzas on Leav- 
ing England," '* The Day of My Destiny is Over," etc. 



CHAELES EEADE. (1814-1884.) 

Charles Eeadb was born in the summer of 1814. 
He was far from an amiable boy, and even before he ar- 
rived at the dignity of trousers, seems to have had a 
penchant for scraps. His novels, " It Is Never Too Late 
to Mend" and '^The Cloister and the Hearth" are 
widely read in America as well as in England. *^The 
Cloister and the Hearth " is a historical romance writ- 
ten just before ** Eomola," consequently Eeade was ir- 
ritated when George Elliot offered her book to the read- 
ing public, although there is a wide dissimilarity in 
these books. He was always offended when any author 
entered his field and resented this entrance with caustic 
remarks. 

His dramas, for the most part have been only mod- 
erately popular. *'Peg Woffington," which is drawn 
from *' Masks and Faces," written in 1852, is an excep- 
tion, for it takes well everywhere on the stage. " Put 
Yourself in His Place" is one of his most popular 
novels. He died in 1884. 



THOMAS CAELYLE. (1795-1881). 

Thomas Cablylb was bom at Ecclef echan, Decem- 
ber 4, 1795. He was reared among the peasantry and 
his heart was always turned to the people from whence 
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he came. There was so much tenderness and sweetness 
in the nature of this great man that his name can but 
be called with reverence. He married Jane Welsh, a 
bright and beautifid woman, who in after years became 
an invalid. 

Carlyle's '* Life of Schiller '* is beautiful and pathetic. 
His " Sartor Sesartus '' is read all over the world. 
Among his other works may be mentioned *' Heroes and 
Hero-worship/' "The French Eevolution/' "Crom- 
welPs Letters and Speeches/' and "History of Fred- 
erick II., commonly called Frederick the Great.'* Al- 
though the ties were strong that bound him to the 
spot at Haddington Cathedral where his beloved wife 
was buried and although Westminster Abbey too was 
offered, he had a desire to be gathered to his people.'' 
Always unostentatious, he requested just before his death 
on February 5, 1881, that he might rest at Ecclefechan 
near the grave of his widowed mother. What a con- 
course of lowly peasantry and workmen followed him 
to his grave I 



It was Carlyle who wrote " We sit as in a boundless 
phantasmagoria and Dream-grotto. But Him, the un- 
seen Being, whose work both Dream and Dreamer are, 
we see not; except in rare, half -waking moments 
suspect not. In that strange Dream how we clutch at 
shadows, and Sleep deepest when we are fancying our- 
selves most awake. This Dreaming, this somnambulism 
is what we on Earth call Life ; wherein the most, un- 
doubtedly, wander, as if they knew their right hand 
from their left; yet they only are wise who Imow that 
they know nothing." 
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ALPEED TENNYSON. :(1809.1892)'. 

LoED Tennyson was bom in Lincolnshire, at Som- 
ersby, England, August 6, 1809. His father was a 
preacher. Tennyson^s first poems were published in 
1827 — ^ten years before the beginning of the Victorian 
Era — together with some poems by his elder brother 
Charles in a little volume entitled ** Poems by Two 
Brothers/' Their modesty forbade the use of their 
names. Wordsworth, at that time was laureate of 
England. Before Her Majesty's accession to the throne 
Tennyson had written " The Lady of Shalott,'' '' The 
Miller's aughter," ''Dream of Fair Women," ''The 
May Queen," "Lady Clara Vere de Vere," and other 
poems. After Wordsworth's death in 1850 Tennyson 
was created laureate, yet before this the world had 
read and appreciated his "Morte d' Arthur," "Dora," 
" The Talking Oak," " The Lord of Burleigh," " The 
Princess," and "In Memoriam." "Timbuctoo" was 
his prize poem at Cambridge TJniversity. "Queen 
Mary," " Becket," and " Harold " are his dramas. 

Probably none of his poems are so popular as " Lock- 
ley Hall." Laurence Hutton in speaking of "Locks- 
ley Hall Sixty Years After," says "The words have 
not withered, nor has the roof tree fallen; the rain, or 
hail, or fire, or snow of this more than half century have 
not harmed or shaken it. The old arm is as strong as 
the young, and strikes as telling blows." 

He died October 6, 1892. It is said that he was 
reading the Dirge in Shakespeare's " Cymbeline " when 
the end came. 
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CBOSSING THE BAB. ' 

Sunset and evening star. 

And one clear call for me I 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 

When I put out to sea. 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep. 

Too full for sound and foam. 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 

Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 

When I embark. 

For tho' from out our bourn of Time and Place 

The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crossed the bar. 



WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKEBAY. (1811- 

1863.) 

William Makepeace Thackekay was bom in Cal- 
cutta, India, in 1811. He was Dicken's rival but friend. 
One was a loyal supporter of the other. 

His first book ^* Vanity Pair,'' is considered by many 
the finest novel in English Literature. His book on 
*^ Snobs '' is a most humorous work. Other works are 
*' Bound About Papers,'' '^The Newcomes," ''Henry 
Esmond" and "The Virginians." 

His daughter Mrs. Anne Thackeray Bitchie is a wo- 
man of remarkable brilliancy and has herself written 
much for the press. A few years ago she sent to Har- 
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per^s Monthly a collection of original drawings made by 
her father a short while before his death. These draw- 
ings have explanatory notes in French which freely 
translated make a laughable little comedy. 
^ Although he died nearly forty years ago he lives in 
the very plentitude of renown and popularity. In ap- 
pearance some lady of his day described him as " a great 
colossal infant with a benign smile/' but Mr. Nath- 
aniel Willis, the poet says, "At thirty-five Thackeray 
is a tall athletic man with a look of talent that could 
never be mistaken.^' After squandering a princely 
fortune he applied himself to literature and made one of 
the cleverest critics of the day. "The Paris Sketch 
Book '' is a compilation of letters written from abroad. 
Thackeray's married life was very unhappy — ^The 
'^terrible tragic shadow*' which overhung his fireside 
is not made clear by his biographers, and 'tis not our 
province to lift the veil. 



CHARLES DICKENS. (1812-1870.) 

This gentle, generous and charitable novelist vtm 
bom at Landport, England, in 1812. He was for 
awhile reporter on the " Morning Chronicle " in which 
first appeared " Sketches by Boz." He married Cath- 
erine Porter in 1836. The wretchedness of his home 
was very pitiful ; until incompatability of temper finally 
brought about the separation of himself and wife. For 
many years his daughters were his housekeepers at 
Gad's Hill. This was his favorite home although at 
different periods he occupied different residences. He 
was always tidy and methodical, and in selecting his 
study he chose the room, in the house, most remote from 
the bustle and noise; for absolute quiet was essential. 
There was only one peculiarity about his work. Wheni 
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he wished to erase a word or substitute a better one he 
would carefully cut out the objectionable word and paste 
in the other; so some of his manuscript must have had 
the appearance of a variety of patch-work. He always 
lived with his creations *^ their joys were his joys, their 
sorrows his sorrows. After his portrayal of Little Nell 
he mourned like a father for this little child of his 
brain. 

Miss Mary Angela Dickens, his grand-daughter de- 
scribes very lovingly a child^s memories of 6ad*s Hill. 
She alludes to the grandfather as " Venerables ** and 
quaintly narrates the details of the home life there; the 
temporary retreat of *' Venerables *' to the Swiss Chalet 
where he went of mornings to write; the pet bird's grave 
in the garden, and in after years when she went back 
there after her beloved *^ Venerables* *' death " an eerie 
sense of the realization of the life that had been.** 

Dickens is sometimes called boisterous and grotesque ; 
but the humor and pathos of such works as "David 
Copperfield,** "Old Curiosity Shop,** and "Bamaby 
Budge,** will be cherished for many decades by all Eng- 
lish speaking people, despite what reviewers call " out- 
ward trappings.** He was not a cynic but a satirist and 
a caricaturist. Bealism was the characteristic of his 
style. His creations were so lifelike that some personii 
around London resented the fact that they were made 
to live in the pages of his books, and he was frequently 
called upon to explain certain passages which they, 
fancied contained uncomplimentary allusions. 



EOBEET BROWNING, (1812-1889). 

BoBEBT Bbowning was bom at Camberwell, a south- 
em suburb of London, in the year 1812. He was edu- 
cated at the TJniversity of London. In 1835 his first 
tale in verse, ^^ Pauline,** was published. '^ Straflford,** a 
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tragedy, met with only moderate success. ^^ Bells and 
Pomegranates/' a collection of dramatic and lyric poems 
appeared in 1846, abont the time of his marriage to 
Elizabeth Barrett. After his marriage he resided in 
Italy for several years. He was intimately acquainted 
with the histories of music and painting, and spent 
much time in cultivating these arts. Among his prin- 
cipal works are "Christmas Eve and Easter Day,*' 
'' Men and Women,'* " Dramatic Lyrics,*' " The Eing 
and the Book," " Bed Cotton Night-Cap Country " or 
"Tuft and Towers," "Eetum of the Druses,** 
^Colombo's Birthday,** "Anstophanes Apology,** "La 
Saisaz/* " Dramatic Idyls,** and " Joco-Seria.** 



ELIZABETH BABEETT BEOWNING. [(1809.1861.) 

Edmund Clarbnob Stedman calls Mrs. Browning 
" The Passion Flower of the century.** She was bom 
in London in 1809. Mrs. Browning was always a most 
fragile woman, but when about twenty-six she was 
rendered an invalid for life by the breaking of a blood- 
vessel, and the tragic death of her brother. She had 
gone to Torquay for her health, and her brother with 
her. One peaceful summer morning he and two other 
young men started out for a little sail. The boat went 
down in sight of her pitying helpless eyes. The shock 
was so terrible that for many months she was unable to 
leave Torquay, consequently she was forced to listen to 
the sound of the rushing waters which must have been 
to her sensitive heart, a cruel reminder of her grief. 

Eobert Browning was led to visit her by some pretty 
speech she made about his works, although he had al- 
ready seen and admired her poems. The sequence of 
this call (which followed by many others) is best de- 
icribed by lines from "Aurora Leigh:** 



I 
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*' Since day by day he came> and every day 
She felt within his utterance and his eyes 
A closer, tenderer presence of the soul 
Until at last he said * We shall not part/ '* 

After fifteen years of happy married life she died in 
Florence, Italy, June 29, 1861. 

Her *^ Essay on Mind'* was written at seventeen. 
'^ Casa Guidi Windows,^' in 1851, tell the struggles of 
the Italians for liberty. She always sympathized with 
the Italians, and her memory to-day is revered by them. 

" Portuguese Sonnets *' are in reality " her own love* 
life." Her physician recommended light literature, but 
she clung to such reading as " Plato *' with a persistence 
which baffled him, for she had this book bound so as to 
resemble a novel. Some one has truly" named her 
*' Shakespeare^s daughter.^' She did not write merely 
for the jingle and rhythm of lines, but she searched the 
inmost recesses of the heart and laid bare all the yearn- 
ings and bickerings there. That she felt human in- 
competency is expressed by these words : 

'^With what cracked pitchers go we to deep wellfl 
In this world.*' 

'' The Seraphim '* is a description of two angels gazing 
on the Crucifixion. " The Drama of Exile ** represents 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve, and dwells on the sor- 
rowful lingering at the outer gate of Eden. 

Mrs. Browning counted among her friends many rare 
men of letters and the faces of Keats, Tennyson, Dante, 
and John Kenyson beamed down from the walls of her 
room. 

*^ Aurora Leigh '* is a veritable intellectual feast — ^a 
happy combination of intellect and sentiment. Of her 
minor poems *'Lady Geraldine's Courtship,*' "Bertha 
in the Lane/' "Mother and Poet," and "A Woman's 
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Shortcomings/' over shadow all other poems written by 
a woman at that period. 

Her request to her friends concerning her death closes 
thus: 

*^And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me. 
And round my bier ye come to weep. 
Let one most loving of you all 
Say ' Not a tear must o'er her fall. 
He giveth his beloved sleep/'* 



CHAELOTTE BRONTE. (1816-185S.) 

Chablotte Bronte was the daughter of an irascible 
nervous minister, of Haworth. It is said that he would 
frequently stand in the dining-room door before break- 
fast and discharge all the loads in his pistol that he 
might give vent to his wrath. Despite his deplorable 
and unenviable disposition, the Rev. Patrick Bronte 
lived to the age of eighty-four. 

Life had little to offer poor motherless Charlotte 
Bronte for her father was cold and unsympathetic and 
her brilliant and only brother was a drunkard. The 
three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anna all wrote under 
the noms-de-plume of men in order that their books 
might be fairly criticised. The two-story, square, gray 
house where Charlotte was bom in 1816 still stands but 
is closed to strangers by the present rector. Her first 
book of poems was a failure, and " The Professor '' was 
rejected by several publishing firms, but '' Jane Eyre,'* 
finally won for her, in 1848, the merited recognition ; but 
success came too late to restore a broken constitution. 
She was married in June, 1854, to Rev. Arthur Nicholls, 
her father's assistant in the ministry, and died the fol* 
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lowing spring. Her marriage was a happy and congen- 
ial one in every respect as her dying words testified. 
Thus passed away one of the daughters of " Song and 
Sorrow.^' 



GEORGE ELIOT— MARY ANN EVANS. (1819- 

1880.) 

Mary Ann Lewes was born in Warwickshire, Eng- 
land, November 22, 1819. She displayed a love for books 
early in life, and remained in school until 1835, the 
year preceding her mother^s death. Her sister soon 
married and the cares of the household fell upon Mary 
Ann, but she found much time for the study of music 
and the languages. Her first poem was published in 
1840. 

Throughout all her life she felt the need of love, 
sympathy, and encouragement. In religious matters 
some have called her a skeptic, but skeptic is not the 
proper word ; for her whole being was filled with a belief 
in the divine order of things, and her daily life a vin- 
dication and uplifting of that faith. She simply could 
not fathom some of the mysteries concerning the future 
state and mayhap went too deep, for her own peace of 
mind and researches; yet there was not a more gentle, 
loving, charitable woman in all England than she. Her 
father died in 1849 and in 1851 she became assistant 
editor of the '^Westminster Review.*' In this connec- 
tion she met George Henry Lewes. He was a genial, 
brilliant, sympathetic man whose wife had deserted him, 
and there was much affinity between him and the gifted 
young authoress. Since he could not secure a divorce 
(owing to some technicality in the English law), she 
consented, July 20, 1854, to become his wife without the 
legal process. This step is one to be deplored^ yet it is 



^^^\"^^ 
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charitable to believe that the motive which actuated it 
was a pure one. 

She was an admirer of Tennyson, Browning, and 
Dickens, and a friend of Spenoer Hariet Martineau, 
and Carlyle. " Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton *' was be- 
gun in September, 1856. This was the first of her 
" Scenes from Clerical Life/^ and met with a warm re- 
ception in the literary world. *'Mr. GilfilPs Love 
Story,^' and "Janet^s Eepentance,'* foUowed in 1857; 
" Adam Bede '' in 1858 ; " The Mill on the Floss,'* in 
1860; '^ Silas Mamer*' in 1861. "EomoV her his- 
torical novel, appeared in 1863. '^ Felix Holt,*' " Middle- 
march,'* and '^Daniel Deronda*' were written later in 
life. In nearly all these her constitutional despondency 
is somewhere betrayed. "The Spanish Gypsy,*' "The 
Legend of Jubal," "Brother and Sister," and "Two 
Lovers" are her most popular poems. Her essays are 
remarkable for their depth of thought. Unquestionably, 
she had a truer insight into humanity and a nobler 
touch than any female writer of the last century. George 
Henry Lewes, the companion of her labors for many 
years, died November 28, 1878. May 6, 1880, she was 
married to John Walter Cross. She alludes to this 
event as a revival of her life, for she found in this union 
much help and affection. She died Dec. 22, 1880. 



MATTHEW AENOLD. (1822-1888.) 

MATfHEW Arnold was bom at Laleham, Staines, on 
the Thames, the 24th of December, 1822. He was the 
son of Dr. Arnold, the famous head-master of Eugby, 
and was educated at Winchester and Eugby. 

*^ Literature and Dogma " is probably one of the most 
extensively read and appreciated books in the English 
language. Its author died in the spring of 1888, just 
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four years after his memorable visit to the United 
States. One of his last published articles was '^Civiliza- 
tion in America/* which appeared in the ^* Nineteenth 
Century '' of April, 1888. Some one has said '^ Arnold's 
work is like cut glass ; it is not merely clear, it has a dis- 
tinction, a prestige which belongs to it by reason of its 
delicate individuality of style.*' *' Friendship's Gar- 
land " brought out more comment, favorable and other- 
wise, than many of his deeper works. His other works 
are '^ Essays in Criticism," "On the Study of Celtic 
Literature," " On Translating Homer," " Culture and 
Anarchy," " Mixed Essays," *' Irish Esisays," " (Jod and 
the Bible," St. Paul and Protestantism," " Discourses in 
America, etc." 



JOHN EtrSKIN. (1819-1898.) 

John Euskin was bom in London, February 1819. 
He was a great prose-poet. In his latter years he lived 
at an attractive home called Brentwood, with a relative, 
Mrs. Severn, whose husband was an artist. Toward the 
end he grew very feeble in body and mind. 

The first volume of " Modem Painters " was published 
in 1843 ; second volume, in 1846 ; third volume, in 1853. 
'* Seven Lamps of Architecture " was published in 1849 ; 
^* Stones of Venice," probably later. He stands alone 
in word-painting. He has lived veritably for others. 
The word of God was the lamp of his life. He has 
written many works, all of the highest order. 

Milliais fell in love with Euskin's wife while paint- 
ing her portrait. Euskin, with that noble, unselfish 
spirit which characterized his nature, deserted her that 
she might be blameless in the eyes of the world. After 
two years she secured a divorce and married Milliais. 

In " Crown of Wild Olive " Euskin says of woman. 
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" You fancy, perhaps, as you have been told so often, 
that a wife's rule should only be over her husband's 
house, not over his mind. Ah, no ! the true rule is just 
the reverse of that; a true wife, in her husband's house, 
is his servant; it is in his heart that she is queen. 
Whatever of the best he can conceive, it is her part to 
be; whatever of highest he can hope, it is hers to 
promise; all that is dark in him she must purge into 
purity; all that is failing in him she must strengthen 
into truth ; from her, through all the world's clamor, he 
must win his praise; in her through all the world's 
warfare, he must find his peace." 

He died peacefully in 1898 while his cousin was 
reading aloud " In Golden Days." 



JEAN INGELOW. (1830-1897.) 

Jean Ingelow, the novelist and poet was bom in 
1830, at Boston, in Lincolnshire England. Her home 
was on the banks of the Witham Eiver. She learned 
the alphabet at three, and always had a remarkable 
memory. Her first book of poems ^'A Ehyming 
Chronicle of Incidents" was published when she was 
twenty. ^'AUerton and Dreux," a novel appeared in 
1851 ; '' Tales of Orris," in 1860 ; and her first full book 
of poems in 1863. "Little Eie and Other Eosebuds," 
"Can and Could" and "The Suspicious Jackdaw" 
came out, with many other stories for children, in 1867. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman says "As the voice of 
Mrs. Browning grew silent the songs of Miss Ingelow 
began, and received merited popularity." 

Her kindly feeling toward America is expressed in 
her novel "Fated to Be Free." In 1879 "Sarah de 
Berenger," her best work of fiotion was published. 
" The Little Wanderer— Horn " and " Off the Skellings, 
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a novel, had already appeared in 1872; *^Mopsa the 
Fairy'' in 1869. ''Poems of the Old Days and the 
New'' in 1880. "High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire " has dimmed thousands of eyes. The '' Songs of 
Seven" reflect real life and portray seven stages in the 
life of a woman, with faithful exactness. " Long White 
Swan " is another lyrical treasure from her pen. As a 
novelist she was " an artist of peculiar and rare charm, 
and her stories are enriched with the most delicate 
perceptions of characters, types and manners." 

She had no sympathy with the '' war note." Always 
avoided even a remote allusion to the war-like themes. 
She has been called the fisherman's poet, for she loved 
to sing of fishing villages, cliffs and winter skies. 

Miss Ingelow lived in Kingston, a suburb of London, 
in a two and a half story cream-colored stone house, 
with large conservatories, beautiful lawn and flowers. 
She was a fluent conversationalist, but went into society 
very little. Whenever she felt the imperative need of 
rest she went to South France or Italy. She died at 
Kingston in 1897. She was not a prolific writer for 
she was thoroughly painstaking. 

Besides many collected poems, children's stories, etc., 
she left "Kismet" a story of a boy's longing for 
freedom and the sea, and " Don John a novel published 
in 1881. 



ALFEED AUSTIN-. .(183& .) 

Alfred Austik is a poet much maligned. While he 
has not the poetic genius of Byron or Swinburne he 
probably possesses a much higher regard for religion and 
morality. He was bom near Leeds, on May 30, 1835; 
so wais threescore years old when the laureateship came 
to him. He is a man of gentle refined instincts, as 
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evinced by his poetry, and there is mneh melody in his 
verses. Above all things else he is '^English to the 
core/' His love for his country makes him to England 
what Maurice Thompson was to America. His complete 
works were published in 1890 in six volumes; "The 
Tower of Babel/' "Savonarola/' "Satires/' "Prince 
Lucifer/' "The Human Tragedy/' and "Lyrical 
Poems/' 



THOMAS HAEDY. (1840 y 

One of the most widely read English novelists of this 
century is Thomas Hardy, and of them all he seems 
to live closest to the hearts of his readers. Like Zola 
he takes his people from the peasantry and the humble 
walks of life. Like Zola too he has been accused of 
using an exception as a type. He is a realist of the 
advanced school for his rhetoric is always good and 
some lines beautiful. As an example, "Tess of the 
D'lTrbevilles " in her bridal array on her wedding night 
is thus described. " A steady crimson glare from the 
now flameless embers painted the sides and back of the 
j&replace with its color, and the well polished andirons, 
and the old brass tongs that would not meet. The under- 
side of the mantel shelf was flushed with the unwavering 
blood-colored light, and the logs of the table nearest 
the fire Tess's face and neck reflected the same warmth; 
while each diamond turned into an Aldebaran or a 
Sirius — ^a collection of white red and green flashes that 
interchanged their hues with her every pulsation. 

Their hands were still joined. The ashes under the 
grate were lit by the fire vertically like a torrid waste. 
Her imagination suddenly beheld a Last Day luridness 
in this red-coaled glow." i 
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Hardy's stories are sometimes freighted with morbid 
and gloomy sentiment; but in the end he leads his 
characters to know the right and be glorified and justified 
in doing it. His wife is a broad-minded, sympathetic 
woman, who keeps in touch with her husband's work 
and even assists him in copying. 

'Tis said that all truly great people have their 
peculiarities or idiosyncrasies. Hardy's distinguishing 
feature is his inability to retain the names of tiie char- 
acters in his stories. He is constantly appealing to his 
wife to help him remember these elusive titles. 

Some of his works are ^^ Life's Little Ironies,** ^'A 
Pair of Blue Eyes,*' " Par From the Madding Crowd,** 
"Desperate Remedies,'* **The Trumpet Major,'* "Two 
on a Tower " and Return of the Native," " Tess of the 
lyXJrbevilles " and " Jude the Obscure " are considered 
the most cleverly written stories. Hardy's growth, from 
story to story, has been recognized and appreciated by his 
readers everywhere. His home is near Dorchestor, Eng- 
land. 



WILLIAM BLACK. (1841-1902.) 

"William Black, best known as the author of "A 
Daughtor of Heth,** was bom in Glasgow Scotland on 
Nov. 15, 1841. Died in London 1902. He was a 
voluminous writer who always held the interest of his 
readers. Some of his best known novels are *^A 
Daughter of Heth," "Princess of Thule," "White 
Wings," "That Beautiful Wreteh," "Madcap 
Violet," " Yolande," " KiLoaeny," " White Heather " and 
" Briseis." 

"Briseis" published in 1896 revealed a scholarly 
precision which indicated that the author's mind was 
growing brighter as he advanced in yearis. 
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SIB EDWIN AENOLD. ;(1823-1903.y 

This profound scholar^ blind poet and historian 
died at his London home late in 1903 with his young 
Japanese wife beside his couch. During the latter part 
of his life she was "eyes and ears both'' to him he 
remarked to an intimate friend. She read aloud by the 
hour, copied his best thoughts, arranged his works for 
publication and was his constant companion: con- 
sequently he was an enthusiast for the cause of Japan 
and was engaged at the time of his death, on a volume 
indicating her attitude in the Eastern situation. 

" The Light of Asia '' is his most finished work but 
some of his late poems show that, as he neared the sunset 
shore, his vehicle of thought attained rare and beautiful 
heights. 

He gives you the amplest sympathy in your desire to 
believe, and possesses wonderful imaginafive power in 
getting over religious objections to the faith which he 
portrays. His style is luminous: the white light 
rather than lurid order. His early life tranquil and 
solitary. The difference between the inspired writers of 
the Bible and the author of the Light of Asia may be 
seen by contrasting his notable work with the Psalms, 
Bead the Psalms, and you will find in them the germs 
of all the affections generated in his disciples by Christ's 
own teachings: the shame, the grief, the remorse, the 
desolation, the hope, the awe, the love in if s highest 
sense which human beings feel in the presence of a 
human nature, holier, deeper, richer, stronger, nobler 
than their own, when they have sinned against it, and 
are conscious of its displeasure, its retributive justice, 
its joy in human repentance and its forgiveness. 

Arnold's curious earnestness, and ability were spent 
in attempting the impossible. 
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Some one has said that " Like the East he bows lows 
before the blast, only to seek strength in his own mind 
and to delight in the strength he finds there/' 



MRS. PRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. (1849—) 

Pra-NCES Hodgson Buenett was bom in Manchester, 
England, November 24, 1849. When she was fifteen 
years of age her parents emigrated to the United States 
and settled at Knoxville, Tennessee. They were gentle 
refilled people who had met with reverses. 

Mrs. Burnett began to write to papers and magazines 
at a very early age. She sold berries to buy stamps to 
mail her first manuscript. She was married to Dr. 
Luan M. Burnett when both were very young, and with 
her pen she earned money to send him to Paris to be 
educated as an oculist. She now resides in Washington, 
D. C. but spends a part of every year in her Iiondon 
house. She is a woman of charming personality and is 
much sought after in England drawing-rooms. The 
cellars of the London residence are said to have given 
her the idea of the central scene in " A Lady of Quality.'' 
Her son Vivian was the original of ^^ Little Lord 
Pauntleroy'* one of the sweetest juvenile books in our 
literature. She has never been the same joyous-hearted 
mother since the death of her eldest son Lionel. When 
her children were small she would never consent to be 
separated from them except for a very short while. It 
was during one of these enforced absences that Lionel 
contracted an illness from which he died. 

"That Lass O'Lowries*' a story of morning life in 
England is a beautiful romance. Among her early works 
are '' Louisiana,*' " Haworths,'' '^ Through One Adminis- 
tration," " Sarah Crewe " and ^^ A Pair Barbarian,'' a 
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novel which edicts with clearness the many phases of 
human nature. 

In her later works we find that Mrs. Burnett has 
grown more dramatic, but less humorous. 

*' In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim ^' is an 
American novel/' " His Grace, the Duke of Osmonde " 
is full of dramatic situations. 

After her divorce from Dr. Burnett she was married 
to her private secretary but reviewers still know her 
as Mrs. F. Hodgson Burnett. 



EOBEET LOUIS STEVENSON. ;(1850-1894.) 

Egbert Louis Stevenson was bom at Edinburgh, 
November 13, 1850. He was of a canny Scotch family. 
His father wished him to take his vocation-engineering — 
but the boy's heart turned to letters and in the end 
prevailed. He was educated at Edinburgh University 
where he studied law. Consumption came into his life 
about the time he attained his majority. Then began his 
hopeless search for life and health which ended at Apia, 
Samoa in December 1894. His home at Apia is 
described by Mr. Wm. Churchill as " a narrow shelf upon 
the mountain side where the paths run much like 
ladders, where there were three springs of water, where 
the view over the ocean was ever restful, and stopped 
short of the north Pole only by reason of the earth's 
swelling round.'' "Treasure Island" was published 
when he was thirty-one. Charles D. Lanier writes of 
Stevenson "His married life was exceedingly happy 
though the circumstances of their union — ^Mrs. Osborne 
was divorced for that purpose — ^would have seemed 
sufficiently ominous for a less untrammeled spirit than 
Stevenson's." 

In appearance Stevenson was very slightly built, of 
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agile figure, with dark hair and hazel eyes which shone 
with much animation. In temperament he was visionaiy 
and a dreamer for his strength never permitted him to 
carry out his bizarre schemes. 'Tis said that Mrs. 
Stevenson managed their considerable estate, near Apia, 
with rare administrative ability. Stevenson was indif- 
ferent to money "for money's sake." He wanted only 
enough to supply the simple needs of himself and family, 
for he considered accumulated funds superfluous and 
burdensome. This delightfully assorted family group 
consisted of the author, his wife, — ^his stepson and step- 
daughter — ^Llyod Osborne and Mrs. Isabel Strong. He 
was known to the natives as *^ Tusitala,'' meaning their 
story-teller, and their devotion to him was manifested 
when they bore him to the high tomb overlooking the 
sea. *^ The master of Ballantrae '^ is his strongest work 
for it contains his most carefully wrought characters 
which appeal to us so sensibly that we feel for them 
all — even a touch of pity for the Master of Ballantrae 
himself. Other notable works of length are ^^ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,'' "Kidnapped," "Davis Balfour" and 
" The wrecker," his best short stories are " At the Sire 
Maletriots Door," " The History of a Night " and the 
" Pavilion on the Links." 

He smoked incessantly. He wore his hair long and 
was constantly passing his beautiful, tapering fingers 
through the willful locks around his high expressive 
forehead. He was accurate in the setting for his stories 
and very careful about his phrases. 

His longings for his home, for the hills of far-away 
Scotland, are expressed in these lines written a short 
time before his death. 

" Be it granted to me to behold you again in dying, 
Hills of home I and to hear again the call 
Hear about the graves of the martyr the pee wees crying; 
And hear no more at all." 
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MES. HITMPHEET WAED. (1851 )] 

Mary Augusta Arnold the grand-daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold of Eugby, was bom at Hobart, 
Tasmania in 1851. She, a niece of Matthew Arnold, 
has inherited much of the literary excellence of this 
gifted family. Her early associations and environ- 
ments, and her long residence at Oxford explain many 
dogmatical assertions in her books. Her father, who 
died in the fall of 1900, fluctuated between the Eoman 
Catholic Church and the Church of England and his 
belief, at a given time, Jseemed to determine his place 
of residence and occupation. He was constantly revis- 
ing his faith and troubling himself about spiritual 
matters. The daughter too possesses a receptive mind, 
and in a marked degree resembles her father. In 1878 
Miss Arnold was married to Humphrey Ward, the art 
critic and connoisseur of the London Times. Their 
happy wedded life has disproved the popular fallacy 
that *^ genius should not be allied to genius.'' Humphrey 
Ward is a man of rare discrimination and ability. 
Their city home is near Grosvenor Square, London. 
When in the country they live at Aldhiry, a sleepy 
English village of 800 inhabitants, under the Chiltem 
Hills. " Eobert Elsmere '' appeared in 1888 and for a 
time had a phenomenal sale : for it presented questions 
of creed in a dramatic and forcible istyle. ^^ David 
Grieve '' too enjoyed a meteotic popularity. ^' Marcella ^ 
and ^^ Sir George Tressady,'' companion novels, on labor 
and socialism contain many highly finished pictures but 
" Eleanor '' now has the distinction of being her most 
enduring work. There is plenty of sound literary merit 
in "Eleanor'' and all of its characters are well con- 
ceived and worked out, ^^Manisty," the hero, may be 
a trifle yresk but his defects are of the pardonable sort 
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'^The painful books are not those in which the char- 
acters that attract ns don't get what they want, but 
those in which they lose the quality that endeared them 
to us. " Eleanor '' is sad sometimes, but it is not pain- 
ful, for it is the story of a triumph/' Her religious 
references indicate that the author has grown in grace 
as well as in wisdom. When we read Mrs. Ward's 
optimistic view of Italy's future our hearts are inspired 
with a similar hope. ''Lady Hose's Daughter" is a 
new novel. She is described as a small woman with a 
sweet f ac^ great natural gifts and genuine culture. 



HALLCAINE. (1853 f 

A native of the Isle of Man, A strong writer, but 
one who preaches pessimistic views. His first articles 
were written for the Liverpool Mercury. He was taken 
up by such men as the poet Dante Gabriel Eossetti when 
he went to London. He lived with Eossetti until the 
latter's death in 1882. His first works ''Sonnets of 
Three Centuries" and " EecoUections of Eossetti" in 
1882. "Life of Coleridge and Cobwebs of Criticism" 
were essays pubished in 1883. His first novel " Shadow 
of a Crime in 1885." " Son of Hagar " was published 
in 1886. " The Deemster " 1887 was his first notable 
story, though it abounds in words and shadows. " The 
Bondman" 1890. "The Scapegoat" 1891. The 
Manxman " 1894 : " The Christian " 1897 is an intensely 
morbid novel. He has traveled considerably and is an 
enthusiastic reformer. He has made two visits to the 
Unites States. His ability as a lecturer is recognized. 
He lives an ideally happy life with Mrs. Caine, who is 
in every sense a helpmeet, at Creeba Castle, Isle of Man. 
Some critics assert that in " The Eternal City " (1901) 
Mr. Caine went out of his depth, saying that hiB 
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acquaintance with the Italian populace did not justify 
the eflEort yet they admit that hig description of the 
life of the Pope in the Vatican is most accurate and 
entertaining. In portraying Socialistic Views of David 
Eossi, Mr. Caine reveals his sympathy for republican 
form of government. 



STANLEY J. WEYMAN. (1855 y 

Stanley J. Weyman was bom on August 1, 1855 at 
Ludlow, Salop, where he still lives. He was educated 
at Shrewsbury Christ Church, Oxford. In 1881 he be- 
came a barrister of law, and continued in the practice 
until 1890 when he went into literature. In 1885 he 
traveled about in France, Spain, Morocco and the 
Barbary States, and a few years later visited Egypt, 
Italy, and Sicily. His first long story *' King Pepin *' 
and "Sweet Clive'' was published in 1883. "The 
House of the Wolf *' published in the English Illustrated 
Magazine was followed by " Francis Cludde '* " Under 
the Eed Eobe,'' " Count of Hannibal,'' etc., etc. " A 
Gentleman of France '' is considered his best work. 



AETHUR CONAN DOYLE. (1859 ) 

The creator of ^'Sherlock Holmes'' was bom in 
Edinburgh in 1859. Charles Doyle, his father, was an 
artist of considerable ability. His grandfather was the 
leading caricaturist of his day. Mr. Bok tells us that 
several of his uncles were well-known writers and 
artists; so we cannot feel surprised at the brilliant 
reputation which Dr. Doyle has achieved. At an early 
age he displayed a talent for relating marvelous talei| 
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of adventure which he retailed at school for tarts and 
candies. His education began at Stonyherst College. 
In 1876 he commenced the study of medicine at Edin- 
burgh TJniversity where he graduated^ but he received 
his final degree in Germany. 

" Micah Clark/' a story dealing with the Mommouth 
Rebellion was his first notable success; but this has 
since been eclipsed by '* The White Company/' a story 
of England in the 14th century. His wife says she 
felt a particular interest in the outgrowth of this story 
since she was allowed a voice in the disposal of its 
characters. He entertained a predilection for literature 
for several years, but the practice of medicine was not 
abandoned until he had grown more prosperous and 
his popularity was assured by the publication of " The 
White Company/' in 1890. 

'' In the White Company " and " Michah Clark " Dr. 
Doyle closely resembles Stevenson but there is not a 
trace of Stevenson in " Sherlock Holmes." Some of 
his short stories and poems, which appear in different 
periodicals are especially good. He marrid Miss Louise 
Hawkins of Gloucestershire in 1886. Mrs. Doyle shares 
her husband's ambitions and the marriage is a peculiarly 
happy one. 



JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. (1860 .) 

Jambs Matthew Babbie was bom in Elirrienmir, 
Forfarshire, Scotland, on May 9, 1860. His birthplace 
is sixty miles north of Edinburgh. His father is a 
member of the South Free Church and his mother 
(Miss Ogilvie) was once an "Auld Licht. This sect 
seceded from the Presbyterian Church in 1850. He 
attended Dumfries Academy when a small boy. He 
was strongly influenced by Carlyle, During his boyhood 
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he frequently visited the latter^s sister, Mrs, Aitken. 
Many a long tramp did the ambitious youth take to 
Eeclefeehan to see the scholar whom he admired with 
so much enthusiasm. His earlier writings bore promise 
of the harvest of rich thought, humor and pathos in 
^'The Little Minister/' ^'My Lady Nicotine '* and "A 
Window in Thrums/' 

He entered Edinburgh TTniversity in 1878, and 
graduated in 1882. 

^'When a Man's Single" his second book led to his 
meeting Miss Mary Ansell whom he subsequently 
married. 

^^Auld Licht Idylls" a collection of articles was 
published in 1888. During his college days he endured 
many privations. 'Tis said that he and two of his 
friends lodged in one room which contained a single 
bed. This bed 6ufl5ced for all three : for one slept wlule 
two studied until two in the morning. When they shut 
up their books they awoke their companions who studied 
until breakfast. His struggles, however, were soon over- 
come and he met with a speedy recognition, *'A 
Window in Thrums " made him famous before he was 
thirty." '^ The Little Minister," said to be more or less 
autobiographical, divides fame with ^'Sentimental 
Journey," a study of a boy with a superabundance of 
self love and imagination, yet many lovable qualities. 
" Tqmmy and Grizel " is his latest and best story. 

Barrie is original and draws from nature with love 
and exactitude. 



ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS. (1863— -.y 

It has been remarked that fame is apt to be most 
tansitory where it is readiest ; " the most fleeting of all 
harvests," Anthony Hope Hawkins deserves a permanent 
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place in the world's literature. He was born in Fleet 
Street, London, in 1863. He was educated at 
Marlborough and figured prominently at Oxford. He 
has been a successful barrister and has entertained high 
political aspirations. His stories are characterized by 
a spontaneity and sprightliness almost unequalled. 

*^ His Dolly Dialogues '^ are clever little comedips, 
his best work is found in his longer stories. ^^The 
Prisoner of Zenda/' "Eupert of Hentzau,'' "Oaptain 
Diefefee,'' *^ Quistani,'' etc. 

The first two named have been dramatized with great 
success. ^^ The Intrusions of Peggy *' contains his most 
lifelike characters. "Tristram of Blenf is a strong 
work full of dramatic possibilities. 



EUDYAED KIPLING. (1865 .) 

By his most enthusiastic admirers Kipling has been 
called th« literary genius of this generation. He was 
born in Christmas week 1865, at Bombay, India. On 
the paternal side he is of Dutch descent; on the 
maternal, English, Irish and Scottish. John Lockwood 
Kipling, his father, is a very scholarly man and an 
illustrator of prominence. His mother is a sprightly 
gracious woman with many accomplishments. Eudyard 
Kipling was named for Lake Eudyard ; it was there his 
father first met his mother. He was educated at United 
Services College, North Denn, England. When he was 
sixteen the family returned to India and located at 
Lahore. His "Departmental Ditties^* were published 
when he was twenty-one. " Plain Tales from the Hills *' 
two years later was followed in rapid succession by 
"Soldiers Three,*' "The Gadsbys,*' "In Black and 
White,'* " Under the Deodars,'* " The Phantom Eick- 
ishaw," and " Wee Willie Winkie.** His first novel, " The 
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Record of Badalia Herodsf oot was written in England in 
1889 and appeared shortly before his American visit. 
"The Light that Failed'' came out about this time. 
" My own People '' his first volume of poems was pub- 
lished in this country, followed by "Barrack Boom 
Ballads/* and " Many Inventions/' 

His best soldier stories are " The Courting of Dinah 
Shadd/' " The Madness of Private Ortheris " and " With 
the Main Guard." " The Seven Seas," his new book of 
poems, has been accepted with the most genuine ap- 
preciation, on both sides of the water. Mr. Dean 
Howells says of it " I do not see why, in reading the 
"Seven Seas," we should not put ourselves in the 
presence of a great poet again, and consent to put off our 
mourning for the high ones lately dead." In 1881 
Eudyard Kipling met Wolcott Balestier, the young 
American author, in London, and a strong friendship 
grew up between these young men — ^both with high 
ideals — not easily satisfied. Together they collaborated 
" The Nanlahka, and when Balestier's sister went from 
their home in Rochester, !N"ew York, to nurse her 
brother in his last illness, Kipling fell in love with her. 
Rudyard Kipling and Caroline Starr Balestier were 
married on January 18, 1892 in All Souls Church, 
London. They lived until 1900, in their beautiful home 
at Brattleboro, Vermont, from which they removed to 
England on account of an unpleasant incident in which 
the world at large has no share or interest. 

In appearance he is short and squarely built, broad 
shouldered. He has black hair and mustache. His 
eyes are grey -blue and always shielded by glasses. 

"Kin" his latest novel, Ulustrated profusely by his 
father, lifts him up to an eminence of which his earlier 
works give promise. 
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YORKyil^LB THEATRE— Bast 86th Street, N. T. 

LJNCOIiN SQUARE THEATRE— 66th St. and Broadway, M. T. 

CIRCLE THEATRE}— 6 let Street and Broadway, N. T. 

AMERICAN THEATRE— 42nd Street and 8th Ayenae, M. T. 

AMERICAN MUSIC HALLr- 42nd Street and 8th Avenue (atop 
American Theatre). 

HERALD SQUARE THEATRE, Broadway and 35th Street, N. T. 

LOEWS OREELET SQUARE THBATRE-^Oth Street and 6th 
Avenue, N. Y. 

LOEW'S DELANCBY STREET THEATRE, Delancey and Suf- 
folk StreeU, N. Y. 

BIJOU THEATRE, 24 Smith Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROYAL THEATRE, Pearl and Willoughby Sts., Brooklyn, N. T. 

COLUMBIA THEATRE, Waahington and Tillery Streets, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

SHUBERT THEATRE, Howard Avenue, Brooklyn, N. T. 

LIBERTY THELA.TRB, Liberty and Stone Ava, Brooklyn, N. T. 

LOEWS THBATRIJ. New Rochelle, N. Y. 

LYRIC THEATRE, Hoboken, N. J. 

PREMIER THEATRE, Fall River, Mass, 
BIJOU THEATRE, Fall River, Maes. 

ORPHEUM THEATRE. Boston. Mass. 
WEST END THEATRE. Boston, Mass. 

WEST END THEATRE (Sunday's only), 126th St. N. Y. City. 
MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE (Sundays only) West 84th 8U 
Iff T. 
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B. F. KEITH'S 



BBB 



UNION SQUARE THEATRE 

Brondwaj and 14tli St. 
SUBWAY TO THE DOOR 



^ 



HIGH 
CLASS 



$tl 



VAUDEVILLE 



AT 

POPULAR PRICES 




2:15 - TWICE DAILY -- 8:15 



T«l«|lllOM« •[ fj^ } StUTTMUl 



> 



